25 CENTS 


of VALUABLE MARKETS 


Chicago—Kansas City—Los Angeles and adjacent territories encompass 


three of America’s principal marketing centers. 


Perhaps you have already “taken measure” of these fertile sales territories 
with an eye toward developing them but hesitate because you lack branch 
house facilities and feel that you cannot afford the expense or manpower 
to establish them. If that is your problem, our facilities and service may 


be the solution to your difficulties 


LOS ANGELES 


if 


YOUR SECURITY J 


MODERN BUILDINGS « RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 
STREAMLINED HANDLING OPERATIONS 


WAREHOUSING ~- DISTRIBUTION - FINANCING 


Please feel free to consult with our New York, Chicago 
Kansas City or Los Angeles office. You will find them 
willing to cooperate in every possible way 

y 
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Crooks Terminal WUlarehouses, Guc. 


CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY — LOS ANGELES 


th 


‘ 
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* 
« 
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Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 = 2 i 
; i . ; - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7-1 i 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic hivas be Agee a1: Ch 


Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, : Inc. 
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U-S:S Steel helping me to launder a shirt! 


@ United States Steel Corporation makes a 
good many other things besides steel. 

For example, the heat in many United 
States Steel plants is being used to make 
steam which generates electric power. That 
power helps to supply thousands of homes 
in the neighboring communities with elec- 
tricity. 

In another community, surplus gas from 
coke ovens supplies 125,000 people with 
cooking and heating gas. 


...to broil some chops! 


...to grow bigger tomatoes! 


In Birmingham, Alabama, there is an- 
other example of such service. The scientists 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company have found that the open hearth 
slag is an excellent soil conditioning material. 
So today, T.C.I. has a whole department 
making this soil conditioner, and shipping it 
all over the South to improve crops. 

These activities are examples of how in- 
genuity has created new ways for United 
States Steel to help serve the nation. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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} United’s 
DC-6 

Mainliner 
300s! 


| Nonstop to New York 
—Only 2% hrs. 4 flights daily, 
at 8 am, 12 noon, 5 pm, 7 pm. 


Nonstop to California 


—''the Los Angeles”’ lv. 2:50 pm, 
ar. 7:50 pm. “the San Francisco”’ 
Ivs. 10:50 am, ar. 4:30 pm. 


Fastest, Finest to Hawaii 


— Lv. San Francisco 10:30 am, 
ar. Honolulu 6:05 pm. 


Fastest, finest to Port- 
land, Seattle. 


Fares are suprisingly low. 


The Main Line Airway 
takes you nearly 
everywhere 
Monroe and Wabash 


(Palmer House corner), 
or Stevens Hotel lobby. 


Call Franklin 4900 


or an authorized travel agent 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


“Chicago’s own Airline” 
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Building permits 
Costa 


Contracts awarded on building 
projects, Cook Co. S 
Cost si2--= 


(FAN. Dadee Corp.) ne 


Real estate transfers 
Consideration 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax 
collection, Cook Co... 


Department store sales index _. 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Bank clearings 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


7th Federal Reserve District 
Chicago only 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
transactions: 
Number of shares, stocks 


Market value of shares traded __ 


Railway express shipments, 
Chicago area ; 


Air express shipments, 


February, 
1948 


256 
$8,018,700 


549 
$28,216,000 


4,744 
$5,578,865 


$7,255,315 
197.7! 


$2,939,189,381 


_ $14,109,000,000 


Chicagorareage = eee 


L. C. L. merchandise cars 


Originating long distance 
telephone messages _..........___. 


Electric power production, kwh. 


Revenue passengers carried by 


Chicago Transit Authority lines: 


Surface Division 


Postal receipts 


Air passengers: 
AAS TIV Als eee 
Departures ___. 


Consumers’ Price Index 
(1935-39 =100) 


Live stock slaughtered under 
federal inspection 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County 
Other Illinois counties 


1_Preliminary figures. 


MAY, 1948, TAX CALENDAR 


$7,449,095,000 


445,000 
$12,716,814 


1,750,153 


52,920 
27,587 


2,475,934 


959,912,000 


68,498,342 
15,075,599 
$7,637,791 


64,888 
69,077 


168.8 
509,901 


17,949 
16,656 


0 BUSINES 


January 
1948 


298 
$7,587,600 


820 
$22,398,000 


5,523 
$6,591,513 


$9,553,134 
192.7 
$3,398,633,498 


$16,421,000,000 
$8,636,871,000 


432,000 
$15,079,721 


1,808,759 


57,762 
27,265 


2,720,179 


1,046,454,000 


72,614,298 
16,284,059 
$7,525,058 


73,968 
78,295 


WA ES) 
712,228 


17,599 
16,344 


4,227,221 
877,357,000 


69,911,493 
15,099,706 
$7,096,120 


77,901 t 
67,801 | 


152.6} 
563,027 ' 


10,923 | 
13,571 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
1 Renew city business licenses which expired April 30, 
1948 City Collector 
1 First installment of 1947 Real Estate Taxes becomes 
delinquent and subject to 1 per cent per month penalty 
thereafter County Collector 
1 Personal Property Tax for 1947 becomes delinquent and 
subject to 1 per cent per month penalty thereafter County Collector 
bate Director of 
1 File Illinois Capital Stock Tax return Revenue 
10 Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- Authorized 
vious month pay amount withheld to Depositary 
15) Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of 
for month of April Revenue 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for April, Collector of 


1948 


Internal Revenue 
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Peter Fish 
MODERN PLANT OF ACE CARTON CORP. e 51st & Central District 


This plant can be reproduced in six months 


We have available plans and estimates covering one-story 
plants of nearly every size and type, and these plants will be de- 
signed, financed and delivered on either a long term lease or 


purchase contract over a period of years. 


Choice sites are available in any one of the following clearing 
Districts (1) 65th Street Main District, (2) 51st and Central, (3) 
North Avenue and (4) 95th Street. 


Detailed information as to specific location, cost of land, cost of 
construction, plant design and layout, and financing may be ob- 


tained by a call or letter to Clearing’s office. 


| CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT Inc. 


Se2So. DEARBORN=SI. 2° RANDOLPH 0O135 


LOCATE 
‘ivi Maced! 


Tue Central Manufacturing District was conceived to pro- 
vide industry with every convenience and facility essential to 
efficient production and distribution; to be, in fact, a modern 
community of industries. 


Here are available every service and practical aid involved 
in the successful location of an industrial plant—the assis- 
tance of experts in engineering and design — finances to 
accommodate a construction project to individual require- 
ments—the experience of an established organization which, 
during the past thirty years has located more than 300 
industries. 


Besipes the specific advantages it offers, location in the 
Central Manufacturing District assures the presence of thriv- 
ing neighbors—the opportunity to be identified with progress 
in a progressive community. In planning for your company, 
therefore, consult the . 


Central Manufacturing District 


ARTHUR G. LEONARD FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 
Richard Hackett, General Manager 
1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
38 South Dearborn Street RANdolph 2235 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Iu This JsAue-- 


In recent months, critics of busi- 
ness have plugged hard on their fa- 
vorite propaganda line; namely, that 
corporations are growing fat and 
wealthy, while workers remain under- 
paid and overworked. True, profit 
figures have held at record levels, but 
what do they really signify in terms 
of purchasing power and corporate 
financing? Dr. Henry Bund, director 
of the division of management meth- 
ods of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, answers these vital questions in 
an article that pulls no punches in 
telling business it is time to explode 
several erroneous theories that are mis 
leading the public and even some 
businessmen. It begins on page 16. 


There are probably few business- 
men who have not heard of the well- 
nigh unbelievable feats of mechan- 
ical calculators developed during and 
since the war. Extraordinary as were 
our earlier electronic computers, we 
now have some new superIQ mech- 
anisms which leave their predecessors 
in the class with fifth-grade long-di- 
vision pupils. This story is told on 
page 21. : 


America’s 12,000,000 corporation 
stockholders, says Herbert Fredman in 
an article starting on page 13, “find 
themselves in the enviable role of belle 
of the ball these days.” Why? Be- 
cause, as never before, corporations 
are endeavoring to make stockholders 
an active, integral part of their busi- 
ness. The policy is paying dividends 
in more than one way, for—among 
other things—stockholders are proving 
the best salesmen many companies 
have ever had. 


Mobilization plans, economic con- 
trols, allocations, foreign spending, 
“cold war’—all revolve in a fast: 
changing pattern in the business news 
from Washington these days. Wash- 
ington writer Joseph Raymond pro- 
vides a close-hand appraisal of these 
complex capital tides in an article on 
page 15, which points up the fact that 
the U. S. as yet has no real plan for 
immediate economic and military 
mobilization. 


George Root’s article on page 18 
deals with the important question of 
the federal agricultural price support 
program. The present law expires this 
The article discusses present 
Congressional feeling on the question 


of continuing or revising the parity 
plan. 
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IT'S A “PUSH-BUTTON” FARM AGE | 
IN NORTHERN ILLINOL. 


trained agricultural engineers with manufacturers, . 
themselves has resulted in numerous labor-saving innovations which are increasing 
production and making the farmer’s job easier. Below are a few of these developments. 


With electricity available to 96 per cent of its farms, Northern Illinois is pioneer- 


i i i i ; se cooperation of our 
ing and developing many progressive farming methods. Clo = Co p 
farm organizations and farmers 


SILO UNLOADING is a snap with this auto- 
matic unloader which claws the silage loose, 
then blows it down to a feed cart below while 
the farmer is doing another chore. Saves five 
days of work a month on many farms! 


FEED GRINDING AND MIXING for cat- 
tle, sheep and poultry is another "‘push-button”’ 
job. With grinder, mixer and well-placed chutes 
and bins, you just put in the right ingredients, 
and flick the switch ... the job’s done. 


EGG PRODUCTION is up, with time-con- 
trolled lighting, water warmers, and poultry- 
house ventilators. These aids all contribute to 
increased egg volume in the fall and early 
winter when prices are highest. 


WATER when and where needed, and in the 
right amounts, is provided by “push-button” 
irrigation. Overhead, open ditch, or lightweight 
on-the-ground pipe systems make truck gar- 
deners independent of the weatherman. 


HAY DRYING SYSTEMS permit speedy 
mowing away of leafy, green, high-moisture 
and vitamin content hay . . . the kind that pro- 
duces more milk. It is efficiently dehydrated 
by air forced through ducts in the mow. 


PORK PRODUCTION PROFITS begin at 
farrowing time! Electric pig-brooders help 
more pigs reach weaning age...help decrease 
the 331% per cent pig mortality rate, and send 
more pork to markets for sale and profit. 


Forty per cent of America’s farm output, in dollar value, is produced in—or within an over- 
night ride of—Northern Illinois. Chicago has become the hub of the world’s greatest packing and 
food storage industry, as well as the largest single live animal market. Because the Middle West 
is the nation’s granary, Chicago and Northern Illinois is a huge grain distributing center. As focal 
point for the nation’s transportation network, the food wealth of the fertile upper Mississippi 
prairies and livestock from the western ranges flow into this area. Agriculture and industry are 
partners in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 


This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY -« 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NCRTHERN ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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™ Has The Tide Turned? 
1 VIDENCE is accumulating that the drive for a third 


round wage increase of major proportions is encoun: 
ering far greater resistance than was experienced by the 
successful drives for either round one or two. As this is 
written, the meat packing industry has shown no sign of 
going above its nine cent an hour offer to placate the striking 
*TO. workers. The United Electrical Workers, after 
weeks of negotiation, have been unable to get an agreement 
for “substantially” higher wages from either General Elec- 
tric or Westinghouse. Chrysler Corporation has not acceded 
to the 30 cent an hour demand of the U.A.W.., nor, for that 
matter, any substantial part of that sum. United States Steel, 
whose wage changes are the bellwether in the mass produc- 
Ition industries, has just rejected flatly the United Steel 
\Workers demand for a “substantial” wage increase. 


It is noteworthy that in all of these instances except that 
Jof Chrysler there have been reductions in the selling prices 
Jof some lines of the companies’ products. U. S. Steel, in 
lfact, coupled its rejection of the union's demand with an 
announcement of price cuts on a variety of steel products. 


These signs of stiffening resistance to another big step in 
the upward wage spiral by key companies in key industries 
‘are not conclusive because actual settlements have not yet 
| been reached. They are, however, very encouraging. Time 
} may demonstrate that, despite continuance of maximum em- 
} ployment, the unions’ day of getting big wage increases 
| which must be passed on in price increases is now at or 
) near its end. 


| Should this prove to be the case, the 45,000,000 unor- 
) ganized workers whose pay has lagged behind that of the 
| organized minority group will be greatly benefited. Even 
more important will be the stabilizing effect on the whole 
| economy. If the upward wage spiral, which has not been 
| based on increased productivity, can be checked, the chances 
| of avoiding a big bust somewhere down the road will be 
| immeasurably improved. 


-H Unification In Name Only 


"HE dissension in our presumably unified military com- 
mand was glaringly displayed when Air Secretary Sym- 
ington publicly argued for a 70 group air force after the 
President and Defense Secretary Forrestal had asked Con- 
gress for appropriations for 55 air groups. The House of 
Representatives, setting the figure at 70 groups, went along 
with Secretary Symington. 


; iy a 


As a sign of dissension in the administration, this per- 
formance is bad enough. As a sign of confusion about the 
preparedness program, which is the most important job 
facing the country today, it is much worse. In asking for 
55 air groups, the President and Secretary Forrestal were 
seeking what they termed a balanced expansion of the defense 
forces. Although neither the air branch nor the House of 
Representatives seem to have gotten the point, it should have 
been perfectly obvious. What the administration meant was 
that air power alone, justly popular as it is with us laymen, 
is not sufficient. There must be air bases widely dispersed 
around the world. These bases must be protected by ground 
forces and they must be supplied by freighters and tankers 
adequately convoyed. Back of all this military effort must 
be a highly productive industry properly supplied with 
manpower and materials. 


Plainly, it was the President’s judgment and the judgment 
of the defense secretary that a 70 group air force could not 
be balanced in the next several years with the necessary 
expansion of the ground and naval forces. Evidently also, it 
was their judgment that if an attempt were made to build up 
all military forces to match air strength of 70 groups, it 
would place an excessive strain on American industry. 


The lay public cannot possibly have an informed judgment 
as to who is right and who is wrong in this controversy. It 
is entitled to expect agreement on the part of our military 
leaders, however, instead of a public dispute among the 
three branches of the service, with one trying to build itself 
at the expense of the others. 


™ it Can Be Done 


ITH little or no fanfare, representatives of approxt- 

mately 60 nations signed the final agreement of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Havana. Some two years of work, including two earlier 
international meetings, preceded the agreement. In the 
course of these sessions difference after difference was 
compromised by discussion and give and take. 


It is doubtful if any one in any of the 60 countries would 
say that the final agreement, which is intended to remove 
artificial restrains on international trade, represents perfec- 
tion. But it does represent real progress, and demonstrates 
that it is still possible for most of the nations of the world 
to settle differences over very vital matters by conference 
and compromise. Speedy ratification of their delegates’ sig- 
natures by the various nations will clinch the point. 
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THE TIME/ 
THE WORRY/ *' 
THE"HUMAN 

ELEMENT’ 


IT 
SAVES! 


“NOW who’s to blame for 
forgetting the timing ?” 
“We wouldn’t have this 
trouble if we had the 
ZENITH Program Timer!” 


ENITH 
PROGRAMTIMER 


Newest, most dependable Program Timer yet 
developed! 


ZENITH automatically and accur- 
ately sounds bell or any 
signal, any 5-min. 
period, or multiple, 24 
hr. schedule, or any 
part. Easy to install. 
Quick change without 
tools. Large 7 dial. 
Steel case, 8” x 12” x 
4”. For Factories, 
Chemical Plants, Pro- 
cessing Plants, Schools, 
Institutions, Hotels, 
Airports, Railroads, 
Watchmen, Reporting 
Systems, etc. Also Dup- 
lex Model, 214 min. int. 


Model P5-24 GET ALL THE FACTS 
Pat. Pend. ABOUT THIS SIMPLEST 


—MORE ACCURATE TIMER! 
Telephone MOHawk 8110-8111 or write 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CO. 


162 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One Hand . 

Operates 

The Other 
Writes 


WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 


¢ Paper Shortage Seen Easing—The 
nation’s prolonged paper shortage 
may ease perceptibly this year as the 
result of a record-breaking addition 
of some $400,000,000 worth of pa- 
per making machinery. This fore- 
cast comes from Richard H. DeMott, 
vice president of SKF Industries, 
Inc., a leading manufacturer of anti- 
friction bearings for paper-making 
equipment. Mr. DeMott believes 
1948 paper production will reach 
22,000,000 tons, a gain of 2,000,000 
tons over 1947 and equivalent to 
400 pounds of paper per U.S. in- 
habitant, as compared with 300 
pounds last year. To step up paper 
production, manufacturers are in- 
creasing machine speeds, installing 
better balanced press rolls and more 
dryers, and gearing up revamped 
equipment to turn out newsprint and 
paper at 1,500 feet per minute. 


* Conveyor Belts Still Short—One 
of industry’s greatest time and labor 
savers is the rubber conveyor belt. 
Right now, according to the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, they are being 
installed so rapidly that despite a 
doubling of production since 1940, 
conveyor belts are the only major 
rubber item still in short supply. Ac- 
cording to Goodrich, belt manufac- 
turers now have a four to seven 
month’s backlog of orders and the 
current shortage is expected to con- 
tinue for at least another year. 


© Gasoline Mystery—With the help 
of a yard and a half of equations, an 
engineer can tell what happens when 
coal is converted into gasoline—or, 
at least, what science thinks happens. 
But nobody knows for sure. The 
process involves the production of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide and 
it has been assumed, never proved, 
that gasoline is produced by the re- 
action of hydrogen on metal carbides. 
Through a new research project in- 
volving radioactive isotopes, the Gulf 
Oil Corporation has set out to un- 
lock this mystery. They will use 
radioactive atoms to trace each step 
of the gasoline-making process and 
determine whether our scientific as- 
sumptions are correct. If not, says 


Gulf, the future of our entire gaso- 


© Life Begins At . 


COMMERCE 


line-from-coal program may be radic? 
ally changed and the nation’s fuel 
situation wholly altered. 


¢ Fish Story Finis—A Canadian, ob 
viously sick and tired of fish stories,; 
has patented a new device just in 
time for the summer season. It is aa 
reel attachment that measures thed 
pull on your hook and thus figuress 
the weight of the fish you bring in 
as well as the extraordinary one thatt 
invariably gets away. 


© Cost-Of-Living Pension—A com: - 
pany-financed employe pension plan} 
under which payments will vary to) 
compensate for cost of living changes : 
has been introduced by the Keystone : 
Steel and Wire Company, Peoria, , 
Ill. The plan is to revise pension , 
payments every six months, increas- 
ing them when the cost-of-living in- 
dex rises and reducing them when 
the index falls. For example, an 
employe with 40 years service and 
an average “ten best years” income. 
of $5,000 would receive $115 month- 
ly when the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics consumer price index was 167. 
If the index rose to 200, the pension 
would be increased to $138. If it 
fell to 100, the monthly check would 
decline to $69. 


. - The Stude- 
baker Corporation got thinking 
about old age the other day and 
decided to poll its 15,000 South Bend 
employes to see how many were still 
staggering along at the “scrap heap” 
(Studebaker quotes) age of 45. Sur- 
vey showed that exactly one-third 
of its hourly-rated employes are over 
45; 15 per cent are over 55, and no 
less than three percent still wallop 
the time clock at 65 and over. 


¢ War Brings Welding Boom—One 
of the lesser known industrial de- 
velopments resulting from the war 
has been the widespread adoption 
of resistance welding in the metal 
working industries. Welding has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, the Resistance 
Welder Manufacturers’ Association 
reports, that deliveries of welding 
equipment last year were five times 
(Continued page 38) 
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Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 
men and women who help make your Bell 
Telephone service the world’s best—at the lowest 
possible cost. 
Where are they? What do they do? 
They’re in factories in 18 cities, making vast 
amounts of telephone equipment designed by 


their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


. They're all over the map, buying all kinds of 
Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone b opparatus and 
apparatus. companies. supplies. 
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What’s back of that name... for YOU? 


They're at 29 distributing houses, filling 
orders from Bell Telephone companies for 
apparatus and supplies. 

More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
crews installing intricate central office switch- 
boards and equipment. 

In doing this huge job—one of the most 
complex in industry — Western Electric people 
are contributing daily to the efficiency and 
economy of your Bell Telephone service. 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


& 
A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


) Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 


@ Industrial and Residential 
electrical supplies. 


@ Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


@ Electrical appliances and 
specialties. - 


EFENGEE 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


663-671 W. Washington Blvd. : 
Chicago 6, Illinois ‘ 


ANDover 1500 


15 TRUNK LINES ¢ NO WAITING! 


I Can't 
Afford 
to Retire 


Men who would like to re- 
tire are saying this every 
day. But all too frequently 
they can’t afford to retire 
because they were not fore- 
sighted enough to build a re- 
tirement fund during their 
best earning years. 


Plan TODAY 
for TOMORROWS 


retirement. 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


In spring, of 
course, a great 
many men’s fan- 
cies turn to golf 
and trout fishing, 
and like the rest of us the National 
Industrial Conference Board got to 
thinking recently about vacations. The 
Board asked a number of companies 
about their 1948 vacation policies and 
found that about one-third will be 
more liberal, especially toward long- 
service employes. 

The survey shows that both hourly 
and salaried employes are now getting 
longer vacations than ever before. This 
year, most companies will grant wage 
earners a one-week paid vacation after 
one year of service and a fortnight 
after five years of service. Further- 
more, an increasing number of firms 
will extend the season during which 
workers may schedule vacations. 

At the same time, however, the 
board discovers that some manufac- 
turers will do just the opposite. In 
order to minimize production slow- 
downs, they will halt plant operations, 
possibly for longer periods than be- 
fore, and concentrate all vacations 
during the shut-down period. 


Industry Will 
Liberalize 1948 


Vacation Policies 
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Hardware stores, 
which looked dis- 
mally barren dur- 
ing the war, are 
bursting over with 
merchandise and looking very much 
like their overcrowded, pre-war selves 
again. The National Retail Hard- 
ware Association has been polling its 
members and finds business booming 
for two reasons: first, because of high 
wages and, second, because farmers 
— the hardware dealers’ best cus- 
tomers — are unusually prosperous. 

Most hardware men report that 
about 75 to 85 per cent of their pre- 
war goods is back on the shelves again; 
the only trouble is it’s not there all 
the time. As one dealer quipped, 
“The pre-war goods are back 100 per 
cent but only about 40 per cent of the 
time.” 

Although most hardware shortages 
have disappeared, there are about 15 
major items which continue in short 


Hardware Men 
Find Inventories 


Reaching Normal 


supply. They include: bathroom fix- : 
tures, pipe and fittings, barbed wire, , 
quality carpenter tools, guns, nails, , 
floor coverings, screen wire and gal-: 
venized sheets. 


In the battle be- 


A Battle Is tween the Big 
Brewing In The Three (G. Ms 
Auto World Ford, Chrysler) 

and their “inde- 


pendent” competitors in the auto 
world, the independents have been 
gaining ground. In the decade before 
the war, the Big Three sold somewhat 
more than 90 per cent of all cars 
manufactured. Since war, the inde- 
pendents, led by newcomer Kaiser- 
Frazer, have captured enough busi- 
ness to cut the Big Three’s sales to 
about 83 per cent of the total. 

Impressive as this performance has 
been, the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago is not quite ready to concede 
the end of Big Three supremacy. 
Northern Trust, which has been look- 
ing over the battle, suspects several 
abnormal influences. First, it says, a 
lot of people have probably bought 
cars from the independents during the 
past two years because other makes 
were less available. Also, it has been 
the independents, not the Big Three, 
that have pioneered “advanced and 
even radical” style and engineering 
changes since the war. 

Now, however, the Northern Trust 
believes the independents by their 
very initiative have egged the Big 
Three into style competition once 
again. Ford and General Motors are 
limbering up with some really new 
1948 models. From here on, the bank 
thinks, the independents may find the 
going considerably tougher. 
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The next time 
you visit Washing- 
ton, D. C.,, you 
may board a city 
bus and find pas- 
sengers enjoying a radio program. Sta- 
tion WWDC-FM is experimenting 
with FM broadcasts to the capital’s 
transit patrons and tentatively plans 
to broadcast to all buses, thus assur- 

(Continued on page 45) 


Washington Tries 
Radio (Plus Ads) 


On Bus Patrons 
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IT HAS WHAT YOU NEED IN A THERMOSTAT 


it maintains a home in ideal comfort at any desired temperature. 
It operates on a variation of Y%° above or below the point set. 
It is a corrosion-proof mercury switch contact equipped control. 


It performs perfectly for years without any servicing attention. 
It is a masterpiece in mechanical precision, design and appearance. 


Complete catalog sent upon request 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 


Manufacturers of dependable automatic controls for a quarter of a century 


Walter S. Mack, Jr., president of Pepsi-Cola, greets a stockholder at the company’s “‘family party’’ 


Cultivating Stockholders’ Goodwill Returns Big Dividends 


COMMERCE 


~ Management's New Perspective 


On Stockholder Relations 


HE 12,000,000 stockholders of 
American business—the persons 
who own the corporations that 

| constitute the major segment of the 


nation’s industrial activity — find 
themselves in the enviable role of 
belle of the ball these days. Too 
often, in the past, the persons who 
invested their savings in stocks were 
treated like interlopers by manage- 
ment. But managements today have 
become sharply aware of two im- 
portant facts: the obligation of man- 
agement to inform investors about 
the progress and problems of the 
business; and the tremendous reser- 
voir of goodwill and aid existing in 
the stockholders, a reservoir that can 
be tapped with reasonable effort. 
The result, for the stockholders of 
many companies, has been a whirl of 
activities. Stockholders have been 
invited to conveniently-held meet- 
ings—not grudgingly, but in a man- 
ner that implies that management 
wants them to come. They have 
been regaled with lunches, colored 
movies, demonstrations of company 
products, and frank talks by com- 
pany officials. Their opinions are 
being solicited. They receive elab- 
orate stockholder magazines, brim- 
ming with information both favor- 
able and unfavorable. They are in- 
vited to sample company products; 
to receive gift boxes at a discount; 
to make plant tours. Their questions 
and comments written to manage- 


“ment are answered promptly and 


fully. 

From a business standpoint, top 
management men are discovering 
that the new era in stockholder rela- 
tions is profitable. Stockholders, it 
is found, are not a group of greedy 
malcontents, desirous only of milk- 
ing the company of its capital and 
of forcing officials to work for 
office-boy salaries. Instead, they are 
proving to be valuable customers, 
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excellent unpaid salesmen, and indi- 
viduals exercising influence with 
labor, government, suppliers and 
other elements with which manage- 
ment must deal. 

In recent months, a variety of 
business firms have introduced new 
wrinkles in their stockholder rela- 
tions programs. Surveys show that 
management generally is out to gain 
the benefits of better relations with 
owners of business. And a handful 
of companies that have pioneered 
in improving stockholder relations 
with a number of new techniques 
are continuing programs that can be 
adopted — in part at least — by 
firms which hitherto neglected this 
important function of management. 


Stockholders’ As Salesmen 


Standard Brands, Inc., for exam- 
ple, has exerted a continuous effort 
to make every stockholder a sales- 
man. One method used was the 
inclusion, with dividend checks, of 
pictures of company products. At 
the end of last year the company 
tried a new angle. The president 
sent a letter to 82,000 stockholders 
telling them of a new blend of 
Chase and Sanborn coffee; offer- 
ing a package free to any who would 
request it, specifying their grind 
preference; and frankly stating that 
the company wanted to “enlist each 
stockholder as a goodwill ambassa- 
dor who will recommend our coffee 
to friends and associates.” 

The free sample idea, obviously, 
is not much good to makers of loco- 
motives or punch presses. But com- 
panies in the food field find it ex- 
cellent. Another recent example is 
that of Wilson and Company. The 
meat packer sent a package con- 
taining one of the company’s prod- 
ucts to 18,000 stockholders, along 
with a letter noting that Wilson 


was now marketing four different 
types of luncheon meats. 

Two other companies in the food 
field — General Foods Corporation 
and General Mills, Inc. — have long 
been noted for the excellence of their 
stockholder relations programs. 
Many of the methods they use are 
entirely suitable to companies in 
entirely different businesses. 

In the General Foods organiza- 
tion, the responsibility for day to 
day contact with investors is a func- 
tion of the public relations depart- 
ment, which reports directly to the 
chairman of the board. One man 
in the public relations department 
is a specialist in stockholder rela- 
tions, and he administers activities 
in that area. “Corporate policy,” 
the company says, “is a positive one. 
It sets its sights on improvement of 
a two-way understanding between 
management and stockholders.” 

In addition to the annual report, 
General Foods contacts stockholders 
seven times a year with the “G. F. 
Stockholder News,” a publication 
issued in three different editions — 
a home, annual meeting, and finan- 
cial edition. In addition, unusual 
developments are covered in special 
bulletins. Last Summer, for exam- 
ple, a financial supplement covered 
the sale of a preferred stock issue, 
explaining to common stockholders 
the reason for the issue, details about 
the new stock, and use of the pro- 
ceeds from the financing. 

A special announcement was also 
sent out last Fall to offer stockhold- 
ers a gift box timed for Christmas 
distribution. The box contained an 
assortment of 26 General Foods’ 
products, along with a set of six 
steak knives. It was described as a 
$9 retail value, and was offered for 
$4.95, delivered anywhere in the 
United States. Stockholders were 
allowed to order as many boxes as 
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they desired for use as Christmas 
gifts. 

General Foods has a full repertoire 
of other devices for bettering stock- 
holder relations. New stockholders 
are welcomed with a personal letter 
from the chairman of the board. 
Newspaper advertising of dividend 
notices stresses the products of the 
company along with the financial 
news. Stockholders receive a full 
report of events at the annual meet- 
ing, including the questions and an- 
swers. The questions are not all 
simple or favorable — they included, 
at the last meeting, such puzzlers as 
why the price of General Foods 
stock had dropped. 

General Foods has also made ex- 
tensive use of opinion polls of stock- 
holders. These have covered such 
topics as stockholder preferences in 
subjects covered in the annual re- 
port; extent of readership of the 
annual report; the phases of busi- 
ness that stockholders consider most 
important in postwar planning 
(asked during the war); ways in 
which stockholders consider the 
company progressive; and ways in 


which stockholders consider the 
company “somewhat behind the 
times.” 


Celebrating Women’s Interest 


Reflecting the growing importance 
of women stockholders, the most 
recent survey made by General 
Foods was a study of the interest 
of women stockholders in the an- 
nual report and in the company’s 
Stockholder News. 

General Mills, with an equally 
successful stockholder relations pro- 
gram, has used different techniques. 
The company was a pioneer in stag- 
ing informal regional meetings of 
stockholders, which have resulted 


in personal contacts between top 
management and a sizable proportion 
of the company’s more than 12,000 
shareholders. 

The regional meetings are set up 
with great care. A typical series, 
held in November, 1946, included 
seven stockholder gatherings — in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Buffalo, New York City, Chicago 
and Minneapolis — as well as lunch- 
eons for the press and investment 
men in Boston and Washington. 
Personal invitations were sent to all 
stockholders by the chairman of the 
board. Others invited included re- 
porters, bankers, brokers and under- 
writers, key company personnel, all 
25-Year Club employes, all pension- 
ers, and business and civic leaders. 
Stockholders were allowed to bring 
guests. In addition to the original 
letter of invitation, a reminder folder 
was sent to reach stockholders five 
days before the meeting. Telephone 
reminders were also employed. 

Each regional meeting started out 
with a press luncheon, to which 
food and home appliance editors 
were invited as well as financial 
writers. In addition to informal 
discussions, a special motion pic- 
ture, dramatizing the company’s an- 
nual report, was presented. Later 
in the afternoon stockholders ar- 
rived. They were greeted at the 
door by the chairman of the board; 
were shown the motion picture; in- 
vited to question company officials; 
saw a demonstration of company 
products; received a lunch largely 
made up of General Mills products; 
and, finally, received company litera- 
ture as they departed. 

James F. Bell, former chairman of 
the board of General Mills, ex- 
plained the purpose of the meetings 
in this way: 

“The stockholders 


of General 


James F. Bell, General Mills, answers queries at regional stockholders’ meeting 
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Mills are not just names on a list: 
— but all sorts and kinds of Amer-: 
ican people. We have more holders: 
of just a few shares than ever be-- 
fore. There are many more women) 
stockholders — close to 50 per cent, 
in fact. Most of our stockholders: 
are long-term investors, not specu-- 
lators. As such, they deserve to be? 
better acquainted with the opera-- 
tions of our company and with their: 
obligations of ownership. Personal! 
and informal contacts can accom-: 
plish much that cannot possibly be: 
brought about through printed re: 
ports. Few stockholders are able to) 
attend the annual meetings at Wil - 
mington, Del. Therefore we are: 
endeavoring to take our meetings: 
to them, wherever they are. 

“These meetings represent an ef- : 
fort on our part to awaken in stock- : 
holders that community of interest : 
between owners, management, and | 
workers without which no complete | 
success is possible. This is still a. 
nation of individuals, and the owners | 
of business should be informed about 
the businesses they own. Upon 
management rests the responsibility 
of presenting the facts.” 


Trend To Regional Meetings 


Although only a very few corpo- 
rate managements stage regional 
meetings, the practice is spreading. 
In addition to General Mills, regional 
meetings have been held by Inter- 
national Mineral and Chemical, 
Pepsi-Cola, Curtis Publishing, and 
General Foods — which attracted 
55 out of 144 stockholders living in 
Evansville, Ind., at the company’s 
first regional meeting, which was 
held in that city. Another trend to 
encourage greater stockholder par- 
ticipation is the holding of annual 
meetings in cities convenient to large 
concentrations of — shareholders. 
American Can and National Biscuit 
have both moved the site of their 
annual meetings from Flemington, 
N. J., to Jersey City, and other com- 
panies are considering holding meet- 
ings in such cities as New York or 
Chicago rather than in the city 
(such as Wilmington, Del.) where 
legal headquarters are located. 
Again, some Eastern firms that hold 
meetings at their legal offices in New 
Jersey have provided free trans- 
portation to stockholders coming 
from New York. These include 
American Tobacco, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and Lig- | 
gett and Myers. , 

Unless meetings are held in every 
hamlet in the country, it is obvi- 

(Continued on page 26) : 


Washington has been working on a long range M-Day plan but as yet has no program for speedy action 


The Realities of M-Day Planning 


i 
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real hurry, themselves. 


UT OF the welter of con- 

flicting views over air policy, 
3 peacetime industrial controls, 
and national defense, one fact has 
now become apparent in Washing- 
ton: the United States has no real 
master plan for mobilization. Per- 
haps, we may never have one. 

It is no secret that our top mili 
tary and civilian planners have de- 
vised a number of impressive paper 
plans, but these very planners are 
the first to admit that no one mobili- 
zation blueprint is adequate in the 
face of today’s crisis-laden interna- 
tional situation. What our policy- 
makers are reluctant to. concede is 
‘that they did not think a mobiliza- 
tion plan would be needed so soon 
after the end of our last shooting 


war. 
A few months back, our mobiliza- 


tion planners—like our armed serv- 


ices—were keying their timetables to 
estimates of the international outlook 
made two years ago. Those time- 
tables, which then seemed reason- 
able, indicated that we had at least 
five years to prepare for a possible 
new war. Secretary of Defense 
James V. Forrestal epitomized this 
“no-hurry theory” when he told a 
Senate committee that U. 5S. policy 


has been based until recently on the . 


notion that peace could be won with- 
out a show of military might. 


The Armed Services were in no 
They asked 
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U. S. Has No Plan For Speedy Mobilexation 


By JOSEPH RAYMOND 


Congress for modest reserves and 
then actually fell short of their Con- 
gressionally authorized strength. 
Those responsible for mapping mo- 
bilization went leisurely ahead with 
broad, long-range plans, that con- 
templated two, three and four year 
studies of specialized national de- 
fense problems. 

Red-inspired propaganda to the 
contrary, this country for 24 long 
months has been conducting itself 
according to the peaceful program 
it was advocating to the rest of the 
world, It was Russia’s power grab 
of Czechoslovakia that brought our 
mobilization planners to vheir feet. 
That event put realism into our 
military planning almost overnight. 


Hill’s Job 


As a result of the Czech coup, 
one of the most harried men in the 
nation’s capital today is a 56-year 
old business executive turned gov- 
ernment planner: Arthur M. Hill, 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. On leave from 
several civilian jobs including the 
chairmanship of Greyhound’s exec: 
utive committee, Mr. Hill returned 


to Washington at President Tru 
man’s insistance last Fall. Now a 
sort of “peacetime Donald Nelson,” 
the Greyhound boss holds the Medal 
of Merit for his World War II in- 
dustrial mobilization service but he 
readily admits he has had to start 
from scratch in his new job. As a 
friend of Arthur Hill puts it: “There 
never has been a job like it before.” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Profit Boom—Fact or Fancy: 


An Analysis of Inflation’s Effect On Corporate Earnings and Finance 


ing dollar profits, many spokes- 

men for American business are 
offering alibis and excuses. Certainly 
if they are the only answer to charges 
of profiteering, then the foes of capt 
talism apparently must be right and 
we are all addlebrained if we do not 
invest our last penny in corporate 
enterprises and thus get in on the tre- 
mendous grab which American corpo- 
rations are presumably exacting from 
the consuming public. 

Obviously, there is something wrong 
with this picture. It does not check 
with the concern with which more 
sober economists regard the future of 
private capital formation and invest- 
ment. It does not square with the 
apparent unwillingness of investors 
to bid stock prices up from their un- 
reasonably low levels when measured 
by prewar standards of price-profit 
relationship. Nor does it jibe with the 
anxiety of the average businessman, 
regardless of the dollar profits his 
accountant tells him he is making 
right now. 

There can be only one explanation 
for these contradictions: dollar fig- 
ures simply do not mean what they 
seem to mean. In most fields, it is 
generally accepted as a simple truth 
that dollar figures have a different 
significance today than they did seven 
years ago, but in discussing business 
matters critics of our economic sys- 
tem have been able to maintain the 
fiction that nothing has happened to 
make prewar measurements invalid. 


C ing dota. pro by record-break- 


A Return To Principles Needed 


It is time that we disabuse our- 
selves and the public of some danger- 
ously mistaken notions. To do so in- 
volves nothing more than a return to 
certain well established principles of 
business measurement and managment. 
Such a return to fundamentals will 
necessitate readjustments which may 
offend some purists among the ac 
countants. This, however, is a small 
price to pay for operating, cost and 
profit figures which will reflect today’s 
business facts realistically. And it is 
the only way in which we can hope 
to arrive at rational decisions on over- 
all national policy as well as on indi- 


By DR. HENRY BUND 


Dr. Henry Bund 


vidual management and investment 
problems. 

Let us start with the most basic 
thing of all—the real value of the 
dollar in which current profits are 
measured. 


Real Wages—Real Profits 


Most of us agree that workers have 
deserved wage increases based on ris- 
ing living costs during the past seven 
years. No wage earner could have 
retained anything like his prewar 
standard of living without substantial 
pay increases. As a matter of fact, 
the wages of most organized workers 
have risen far more than the cost of 
living, for labor spokesmen have 
bluntly rejected the idea of limiting 
wage gains to actual increases in liv- 
ing costs. 

It is quite reasonable, then, to ask 
whether the dollars received by in- 
vestors are of any more value than 
those received by wage earners. Al 
though they are obviously worth pre- 
cisely the same, discussion after dis- 
cussion tacitly ignores this fact in con- 
nection with profits. Many investors 
and investment counselors calmly com- 
pare prewar dollar returns with pres- 
ent dollar returns as if $5 earned 
today was the equivalent of $5 earned 
in 1940. 

Before we can understand what 
today’s profits mean we must deflate 
their dollar amount exactly as wages 


are deflated to reflect actual purchas- - 
ing power. When viewed in com-- 
parative terms, seemingly attractive: 
earning and dividend records look de - 
cidedly less favorable. A company ' 
which in nominal dollars was not able : 
to earn substantially more in 1947 
than in 1940 has suffered a distinct : 
decline in its real earnings. A com- 
pany whose earnings have risen less 
than the increase in living costs has 
in reality lost ground. Furthermore, 
the investor whose income has failed 
to keep step with the rise in other 
incomes must of necessity lower his 
standard of living in favor of other, 
more fortunate or politically powerful 
segments of the population. 

The chart appearing on this page, 
compares the rise in nominal dollars 
of wages, dividends and corporate 
profits. 

It indicates several important facts 
that are ignored in many economic 
discussions. The fact that dividend 
payments, as a measure of the in- 
vestors’ income, have risen only 62.5 
per cent during a period when em- 
ploye compensation rose 150 per cent 
is surprising only in the light of 
constant charges of lush corporation 
disbursements. It is characteristic of 
the confusion now prevailing in busi- 
ness itself that the emotional nature 
of these indictments has even fright- 
ened business executives and writers 
into apologizing for the current level 
of business payments. Certainly their 
stand cannot be justified by the pres- 
ent ratio of roughly two-and-one-half 
to one between increases in wages and 


dividends. 


Criticism Of Profits 


More sophisticated anti - business 
spokesmen, however, stay clear of divi- 
dends and center their criticism on 
corporate profits, Here, in nominal 
dollars, the record is possibly even 
more convincing. Actually, 1947 was 
the first year since 1941 in which 
corporate profits increased more than 
employe compensation. By now a 
downturn in profits is already under 
way although employe compensation 
continues upward. 

There is a third fact which this 
chart brings into sharp focus. In 1940 


dividend payments amounted to 
roughly 60 per cent of corporate 
profits; last year they were less than 
40 per cent. While high taxes helped 
“lower this ratio, the basic cause of 
this sharp divergence was the realiza- 
tion, vague as it may have been with 
some management men, that dollar 
profits simply do not mean what they 
meant in prewar days. They do not 
justify the same liberality in paying 
dividends or reliance on cost-price’ 
profit ratios, that would have been 
| accepted in normal times. These fac- 

tors hold the key to a true appraisal 
of the present business and profit pic- 
ture. 


A Gift With Each Sale 


They pose the question: Would you 
invest in a company whose manage’ 
“ment, with every sale, literally gives 
away part of its machinery, equip- 
ment, tools and office furntiure? This 
is precisely what many managements 
are doing today by understating costs. 
In some cases, ignorance is responsible 
for this disastrous course. In others, 
the blame rests on the totally illogical 
and artificial rules imposed by tax 
laws and conventional accounting 
- practice which, in important respects, 
render business records useless as 
- working tools of management. . 

The sorest spot is depreciation of 
capital assets which by dictate of ac 
counting and tax rules is limited to 
an original cost basis, irrespective of 
current values. This may not be too 
serious in periods of relatively stable 


prices. But this is not a normal period. 
Rising prices emphasize the shortcom- 
ings of conventional methods of fig- 
uring depreciation costs. 

Consider the case of a steel com- 
pany whose 30-year-old plant could 
be replaced today only at three to 
tour times its original cost, or an oil 
company for whom the cost of refinery 
facilities is two-and-one-half to three 
times as much per barrel of capacity 
as it was before the war. Deprecia- 
tion figured on an original cost basis 
will permit these companies to include 
in their costs and put into reserves 
only a fraction of what they will ac- 
tually need to replace existing facili- 
ties. Thus, their “profits” are, in part 
at least, fictitious and due only to a 
serious understatement of costs; stock- 
holder dividends are in reality pay- 
ments from a partial liquidation of 
the original capital investment. 

Tio escape this preposterous fiction, 
it is imperative that depreciation al- 
lowances be recomputed in terms of 
today’s prices and values. Otherwise, 
no management group can speak hon- 
estly of profits. Fortunately, a num- 
ber of corporations, particularly the 
larger ones, have begun setting aside 
funds to make up the difference be- 
tween the depreciation shown on their 
account books and the amount actu- 
ally required for replacement at cur- 
rent prices. The majority of compa- 
nies, however, have refused to follow 
such a conservative course. Some 
justify their inaction by the time- 
honored shibboleth of “what was right 
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yesterday will be right tomorrow.” 
Others point to their apparently com 
fortable. book profits, although it is 
entirely possible that under the guise 
of “profits” they are in effect liqui- 
dating their business. 

Their complacency is supported by 
the American Accounting Association, 
which insists that the goal is to re- 
cover the capital, not the physical re- 
placement of the asset. The absurdity 
of this accounting fiction becomes ap- 
parent when one draws the logical 
conclusion: if the goal is merely to 
recover capital rather than assure the 
physical replacement of business assets, 
than American industry really does 
suffer bad management. Nearly every 
company has a unique opportunity 
today to recover the nominal dollars 
originally invested plus more besides 
by simply selling all its real assets and 
going out of business. 


Must Maintain Assets 


Unless it is ready to close,-a com- 
pany’s first duty is to maintain its 
physical assets intact. As a matter of 
fact, the correction of depreciation 
must go beyond a mere recalculation 
of current equipment charges. In most 
cases, part of the replacement reserves 
will have been accumulated in the 
past, based on original cost. To make 
sure that adequate amounts are avail- 
able when needed, these reserves must 
also be stepped up to a level commen- 
surate with today’s prices. The method 
by which these aims are accomplished 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Despite the general farm prosperity, the government, because of surpluses, has heavily 
supported several crops in the last two years, including potatoes and apples 


Congress Wrestles With The 


lican-dominated Congress must 

decide what to do with our pres- 
ent system of government-guaranteed 
farm prices. 

The problem is serious. The na- 
tion’s farmers, through a succession 
of laws enacted since 1933, are ex- 
traordinarily prosperous. For eight 
years, farm crops—food and non-food 
—have been in abnormally heavy de- 
mand. Now, again, the trumpets of 
surplus production are being heard. 
If the wartime parity program were 
extended and heavy production should 
send farm prices tumbling still far- 
ther next year, taxpayers would wind 
up with a parity bill running into 
many millions. 

Economy minded Republicans want 
to substitute a less-costly farm sup- 
port program, but they wince at the 
thought of tinkering with the farm 
bloc’s favorite legislation during an 
election year. Hence, Republicans 
are looking for a substitute formula, 
one that would safeguard all tax- 
payers in the event of a farm surplus 
and still give farmers a reasonable 
guarantee against heavy income cuts. 

Present thinking among agricul- 
tural-state Congressmen leans toward 
greater flexibility in figuring support 
prices. This, of course, would lessen 
the chances of a heavy drain on tax 
funds. In the expectation of a Re 


G tcse-domi this year, the Repub- 


publican victory in the presidential 
election next Fall (therefore a Repub- 
lican secretary of agriculture), some 
Republicans feel that this flexibility 
could be accomplished by giving the 
agriculture secretary broader control 
over the price support program. 


History Suggests Flexibility 


The history of the inflexible provi- 
sions of the present law supports 
their views. This law was enacted 
in 1941, primarily to encourage farm- 
ers to produce heavily to meet war 
needs. In turn, the measure pro- 
tected them against a sharp price drop 
in the immediate postwar period. It 
established ‘floors,’ or minimum 
prices, of 90 per cent of “parity” on 
many farm products for the period 
of the war and for two calendar years 
afterwards. As a result of President 
Truman’s proclamation on the last 
day of 1946, the emergency measure 
will expire on December 31, 1948. 

“Parity” is simply a price equation 
based on the cost of things a farmer 
must buy. Manipulated upward or 
downward, it is supposed to repre- 
sent the return required to give a 
farmer the equivalent of his purchas- 
ing power in a base period (usually 
1909-1914). 

Our present parity legislation ap- 
plies principally to two groups of 
commodities—(1) Basic commodities: 


wheat, cotton, rice, corn, tobacco and 
peanuts; and (2) “Steagall” commodi- 
ties: hogs, milk, butterfat, eggs, 
chickens of more than 3.5. pounds, 
turkeys, certain dried peas and beans, 
soybeans for oil, peanuts used for oil, 
flaxseed for oil, American-Egyptian 
cotton, white potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes. Support for wool is also man’ 
datory and, when funds are avail- 
able, the agriculture department is 
authorized to support other commodi- 
ties. 

Cotton, which has been given ex- 
ceptional preference, is supported at 
92.5 per cent of parity, as compared 
with 90 per cent on other items. In 
the absence of a new law, however, 
the support program next year would 
be limited to basic commodities, and 
they would be pegged at much lower 
levels (52 to 75 per cent of parity) 
under the 1938 “AAA” crop control 
act. 

Various methods have been used to 
support prices. One is to advance 
loans to producers, covering their 
crops at a fixed rate. A farmer can 
thus hold back on sales if the price 
remains below the support figure. If 
the price goes up, he can sell and 
liquidate the government loan at three 
per cent interest. If the price stays 
down, he can simply default on his 
loan (keeping the money, of course) 
and let the government take over the 
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Corn and wheat have been high. But the low prices of the ‘30’s have: not been for- 
gotten. The South’s cotton is the most favored crop under the present parity plan. 
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Farm Price Support Problem 


By GEORGE ROOT ers deserve support protection, told 


Congress recently, “Our farmers do 
not want production to continue under 


crop. In the latter case, his crop re to farmers as an economic group. a frozen pattern which results in 
turn is the stated price in the loan For the fiscal year 1947, support oper- waste of production effort, money, 
—the guaranteed “floor.” ations cost the federal treasury $22,, and soil. It is obvious that the pres- 

Another method is the outright 470,000. The government lost $42, ent inflexible price supports, under 


| purchase program, whereby the gov- 500,000 on white potatoes, $33,500,- certain conditions and for some com- 
} ernment purchases all offerings of the 000 on wool, and $1,250,000 on hemp. modities, can encourage this sort of 
| commodity at the stated price. A On the other hand, however, the gov. —_ wasteful production.” 

variation of this practice occurs when = ernment made a profit of $50,000,000 tate On Potato Creo 


the government merely commits to on cotton, $2,700,000 on turkeys and 

buy at a stated price. This also en’ more than $700,000 each on peanuts The agriculture secretary has called 
/ ables a farmer to hold onto his crop and tobacco. attention to the government's potato 
1 in hopes of a higher price, again with In determining when to act in sup- buying program as an example of in- 
the assurance that the government will port of a given commodity, the agri excusable waste. The net cost of the 


take the commodity off his hands at culture department computes a price support operations for the large 
/ the support price. Although prices monthly national average of prices 1946 crop, out of which the govern- 
ment had to dispose of 100,000,000 


) of many farm products have been con’ paid by farmers and from this figures 
bushels aside from normal trade chan- 


) siderably above parity this year, the new parity prices for all crops. This 
) agriculture department has supported _ takes time, s0 parity price figures nels, was roughly $89,000,000. “More 
| potatoes, sweet potatoes, prunes, ap- are never quite up to date. (It 1s than 25,000,000 bushels were lost 


ples, raisins, winter pears and citrus interesting to note that when actual __ entirely,” Anderson reported, “when 
farm prices fall, the parity price falls no useful outlets could be found be- 


ss as well. If prices of non-farm items fore spoilage set in.” 
Costs Known; Benefits Not drop along with farm prices, the parity Other questions arise when Con- 
For the record, the agriculture de- index automatically follows the drop. _—_ gress undertakes to readjust the par- 
partment is able to say how much But even if the drop is confined to ity program. If a price is guaranteed, 
it has spent in supporting prices, but farm prices, the parity index falls off, should there be a limit on the size of 
it lacks figures indicating how much because — statistics-wise —— 1714 per _ the crop? The quota system has been 
“money the support programs have cent of farm purchases consist of food tried unsuccessfully from time sD 
ets of consumers —_ bought for family living, 10 per cent ‘time. Then there is the problem of 


ut of the pock: | 

ee into Hires of farmers. for feed, and nearly 11/2 per cent for computing parity. For ae: some 

Some officials say privately, however, seed.) _ legislators have tried to aa t : parity 

that the support program may be Agriculture Secretary Clinton: P. --- figures boosted to cover the farmers 
Anderson, who maintains that farm’ (Continued on page 38) 


worth a billion dollars or more a year 
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The Auto 


NDUSTRIAL research is like a 
chain reaction. Let one hint of 

a new development come to light, 
and immediately every laboratory 
which has more than a passing in- 
terest in the idea goes to work on it. 

That is what has been happening 
in Detroit since last Summer. In 
June, the Summer meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
found technicians clustered in mag- 
net-like proximity around a new 
kind of high compression passenger 
car engine. And ever since the re- 
search oil has been burning brightly 
at late hours in the automotive 
plants. 

A high compression engine will 
be mounted one day under the hood 
of your auto, for one very good rea- 
son: It’s the most economical gaso- 
line consumer yet developed. As 
early as in the 1949 models, com- 
pression ratios will begin to climb 
toward the range of the powerplant 
shown last Summer. 

Compression ratio is one index to 
an engine’s performance. It means 
simply the proportions of air in the 
cylinder before and after the piston 
stroke squeezes it. Today’s engines 
have ratios averaging about 6.7-to-1; 
they range all the way from 6.3-to-1 
up to 7.3-to-l. Not too many years 
ago S-to-l was customary. 

In the mind of Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors research genius, 
the conviction had long existed that 
not only were much higher compres- 
sion ratios desirable—as was gener- 
ally agreed—but that they were feasi- 
ble as well. Naturally, 16- 
to-l ratios as in Diesel en- 
gines were impractical; the 
heat of air compressed that 
compactly would in itself 
explode the fuel mixture, 
creating other problems 
which could be solved only 
by the bulky, expensive 
Diesel design itself. But 
somewhere in between, a 
low cost spark-ignited gas- 
oline engine might be 
turned out. 

The unit which Ketter- 
ing showed last Summer to 
the S.A.E. had a compres- 
sion ratio of 12.5-to-1. It 
had the one compelling 
advantage of fuel econ- 
omy, figured at least a 
third better than on to- 
day’s engines. But it also 
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Engine of the Future 


By STANLEY BRAMS 


had three disadvantages: greater 
weight; higher cost; and an inability 
to digest anything but aircraft-quality 
fuel. 


Gas To Cause Delay 


That last point is the main reason 
such high compression engines won't 
be on standard automobiles for at 
least a few years. There aren’t enough 
facilities to produce required quanti- 
ties of 100-octane quality. Until there 
are, there is obviously no use in build- 
ing powerplants which would knock 
and sputter on anything less potent. 

Today’s laboratory activity is get- 
ting around the problem of increased 
weight by making experimental en- 
gines more rigid. The component 


Kettering’s 12.5:1 high compression engine on test 


parts are of stronger steel alloys. Me- 
chanical design lends them more sup- 
port. These revamped specifications, 
naturally enough, cost.more. Actu- 
ally, however, the larger expenses 
would not be of enough significance 
in mass manufacturing to make any 
noticeable difference in the price tag 
on the completed automobile. 

The gasoline is the real rub. At 
first the refiners pointed out that re- 
fining of the better quality fuel would 
use up more basic crude oil that is 
getting in shorter and shorter supply 
as the years progress. But the auto 
companies answered this objection by 
citing the greater fuel economy re- 
sulting from use of higher octane — 
economy which would more than off- 
set the increased use of crude oil con- 
sumption during. processing. 

A more immediate disadvantage 
now lies in the way of increased pro- 
duction of top-octane gasoline. As 
things stand today, only a few big 
refineries have the facilities for such 
output. Smaller ones do not. And 
they are reluctant to begin spending 
the millions of dollars needed for such 
programs. Beyond that, big refiners 
and small ones alike pose one very 
perplexing problem. Suppose there 
were enough 100-octane gasoline, and 
suppose the auto industry were pro- 
ducing two or three million passenger 
cars a year in the high compression 
classification. 

Those new car owners would need 
the high octane gas. But 25,000,000 
others would still require today’s reg- 
ular or ethyl grades. Filling stations 
would have to carry three grades in- 
stead of two, add more pumps. They 
wouldn’t like that, nor 
would the oil companies. 
For quite a while, new car 
owners would probably 
not be able to fill their 
tanks at every station. 

What the auto industry 
is doing in the face of this 
dificulty is to go at the 
job gradually. In that ap- 
proach it has the hearty 
support of the oil refiners. 
For next year, two or three 
makes will probably offer 
engines with compression 
ratios around 8-to-l. By 
the time the 1950 model 
rolls around, that 8-to-1 
level will probably become 
fairly commonplace. 
Meanwhile, oil companies 
will seek to step up their 

(Continued on page 50) 
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An electronic tube panel in M.I.T. calculator 


a science, weathermen have been 

frustrated. They have the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge to 
forecast the weather exactly. The 
trouble is it takes too long to figure 
it out. By the time a corps of statis- 
ticians has waded through the tedi- 
ous and involved computations that 
are necessary, the storm they are 
ready to predict has already taken 
place—three months earlier. 

This bane of the weatherman’s 
life is about to end. A family of 
new calculating machines — which 
combines the best features of Buck 
Rogers, Superman, anda Rube Gold- 
berg drawing — will perform the 
most involved computations with 
fantastic speed. Perfected during 
the war, these mechanical geniuses 
solved innumerable perplexing prob- 
lems —the calculation of ballistics 
tables, the solution of electronics 
and aerodynamic equations, and the 
) answering of other puzzlers as 
) varied as ship design and produc- 
tion of atomic bombs. Now the robot 
calculators, reconverted to peace and 
vastly improved, are ready to tackle 
the brainbusting problems of indus- 
try and science. 

Although the new machines are 
the answer to a professor's dream, 


Ei. since meteorology became 


their significance has not been missed. 


by hard-headed business men. 
half-dozen companies—including In- 
ternational Business Machines, Gen- 


eral Electric, Bell Telephone Lab- 
ratories, and Radio Corporation of 
America—have worked on various 
phases of high speed calculating. 
In addition to Army, Navy, and Air 
Force groups, other government 
agencies have helped develop the un- 
canny new devices; particularly the 
census bureau, the national bureau 
of standards, and the national ad- 
visory committee for aeronautics. 
Today a college campus not graced 
by one of the new calculators is as 
scarce as one without a gridiron. 


U.C.L.A.’s new differential analyzer which has accomplished in 
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Mechanical Brains 
Ready To Solve 


Business Problems 


What can the new automatic, 
super-speed calculators do for busi- 
ness? 

Insurance companies will find 
them invaluable. The complex cal- 
culations needed to work out an ac- 
tuarial table will be made as simple 
as two-plus-two. Mortality rates, 
dividend rates and complicated in- 
vestment problems will be duck 
soup for the insatiable electronic 
devices. 

Any sizable business firm has a 
multitude of mathematical problems 
each year. Tax calculations, cost an- 
alysis, production and inventory rec- 
ords, market studies—these are only 
a few of the business tasks than can 
be fed into the calculators. The 
answers pour out in a tiny fraction 
of the time now needed to obtain 
them. Even more important, the 
calculators will tackle many jobs 
that are now left undone because of 
the sheer magnitude of the figuring 
necessary. Statistics by the pound 
can be handed to the machines, and 
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two weeks mathe- 


matical computations equivalent to 17 man years of effort 
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This roomful of equipment comprises ENIAC, one of the earliest calculators which 
was developed at the University of Pennsylvania Moore School of Engineering 


from the huge accumulations of 
figures the calculators will extract 
all of the permutations and combina- 
tions that any comptroller, statis- 
ticlan, treasurer or economist could 
possibly desire. 

Engineers will find that the cal- 
culators can save months or years 
of detailed computation. Problems 
of stress analysis, electromagnetism, 
aerodynamics and hydrodynamics, 
determination of torque in motors— 
all are tailor-made for the tireless 
calculators. Few laymen realize the 
endless drudgery that scientists and 
engineers experience in solving their 
problems. One scientist, for example, 
is reported to have spent 15 years on 
calculations involving atomic energy. 
It is estimated that one of the new 
calculators could have done the job 
in a matter of days. 

Although the first of the modern 
calculators was finished only four 
years ago, and although most of the 
development has taken place during 
and since the war, the field is al- 
ready crowded with a variety of ma- 
chines. They fall into three prin- 
cipal types. 


Started Decade Ago 


About ten years ago Harvard Uni- 
versity scientists and International 
Business Machines engineers began 
working on an_ electro-mechanical 
calculator. Used by the Navy for 
research during the war, this ma- 
chine is fed the components of a 
problem by means of a punched 
tape. Rotating counters in the ma- 
chine do the work. The answers 
are either punched on cards or 
printed on automatic typewriters. 

The next development was a ma- 
chine that used electrical relays in- 
stead of revolving counters. These 
machines, built for the armed 


forces by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, were much faster than the 
electro-mechanical type. 

Less than three years ago ENIAC 
went into operation. An_ elec- 
tronic calculating machine con- 
structed at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, this was a vast, confusing 
array of switchboard panels, wires, 
colored lamps and 18,000  elec- 
tronic tubes, all housed in a room 
big enough to house a skating rink. 
ENIAC works much faster than 
anyone can think. In an hour it 
will handle a million multiplica- 
tions. The work that it can handle 
in an hour, if done on ordinary 
electrical business calculating ma- 
chines, would require 12,500 eight- 
hour days. A youth of 20, in other 
words, if put to work on a desk 
calculator, would be 70 years old 
before he had finished ENIAC’s 
one-hour task. Yet even ENIAC 
is already outmoded; in the view 
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of the physicists, engineers and 
mathematicians working on the new 
calculators, ENIAC is ready for the 
junk heap. 

A variety of new calculators are 
in the works. Last year, General 
Electric installed a machine known as 
a differential analyzer at the Univer 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
This device, which fills a large room, 


eoperates mechanically but is electric- 


ally controlled. It will be used to__ 
conduct an extensive program of en: 
gineering research, and will also Be 


‘available to West Coast utilities and 


industrial organizations for research 
problems. A similar machine, built 


-by G. E. for its own use, accom- 


plished in two weeks work equiva- 
lent to 17 man-years of effort. Since 
the war G. E. has used its machine, 
among other things, to determine the 
trajectory data necessary in the fir- 
ing of V-2 rockets at White Sands, 
New Mexico. 


U. of I. to Get Calculator 


The first electronic calculator to 
be installed in the Midwest will be 
placed in operation next Spring at 
the University of Illinois in Urbana. 
This machine is known as EDVAC. 
(The names of these devices are so 
long that initials are commonly used 
to identify them. One, called the 
mechanical and numerical integrator 
and calculator, bears the fitting nick- 
name of MANIAC.) EDVAC is 
even more prodigious in its appe- 
tite for figures than the earlier ma- 
chines; it is expected to turn out, in 
two weeks, as much work as 1,000 
experts armed with electric adding 
machines could do in 40 years. 
Would you like a 13-digit number 
multiplied by another 13-digit num- 
ber? EDVAC can handle mcre than 

(Continued on page 29) 
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General view of M.1.T.’s hundred ton calculator which contains 2,000 electronic 
tubes, several thousand relays, about 150 motors and nearly 200 miles of wire 
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HasTheTaft-Ha rtley ActWorked 


An Appraisal With Suggestions tor Some Change 


By THOMAS E. SHROYER 


N MARCH 15 the Study 
Committee of the Joint Con- 


gressional Committee on La- 


bor Management Relations released 


its report on the operation of the 
Taft-Hartley law through its first six 
months. In one of the very first 


pages of that report we stated that 
strikes had decr2ased each month. 
The ink had hardly dried on our re- 


port before the packinghouse work- 
ers walked out and John L. Lewis’ 
miners became “unwilling” or “un- 
able” to work—I almost said they 
went on strike. 

We did not give the new law all 
the credit for the favorable strike 
picture. We recognized that eco- 
nomic conditions were encouraging 
workers to stay on the job and em- 
ployers to make many concessions 
to keep them there. We knew that 
most contracts had yet to come up 
for renewal. But we did claim that 
the law had served to reduce cer- 
tain types of strikes, and nothing 
has happened since to controvert 
that fact. 


Secondary Boycotts Minor 


Strikes in support of secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes 
have almost disappeared from the 
news. To the men in Congress who 
spent many months in writing and 
passing the Taft-Hartley law, that 
fact alone almost justifies their ef- 
forts. They had outlawed them in 
1946 with the Case Bill, but were 
unable to override the presidential 
meta. During the 1947 hearings, 
they had listened to more examples 
in which third parties who had no 
dispute with anyone saw their busi- 
nesses ruined because two unions 
could not agree as to whose mem- 
bers should perform certain jobs or 
because a union wanted to make its 
strike more effective against another 
employer. 

The provision making unions Su 
able for breach of contract has oper- 
ated to reduce “wildcat” strikes. We 


checked with the Ford Motor Car 
Company because of its unenviable 
record of such stoppages in the past 
even though it had given the union 
the full union security of the closed 
shop. We found that from January 
1, 1947, to August 22, 1947—-when 
the new law became effective—there 
were 33,495 man days lost in wildcat 
strikes. During the remainder of the 
year only 304 man days were lost. 

How much other provisions have 
helped to reduce strikes cannot be 
measured. We believe the 60-day 
waiting period, the requirement that 
unions bargain in good faith and 
other requirements of assumption of 
responsibilities by unions have played 
their part. 

Let us look at a few of industry’s 
problems which the new law has 
eliminated. We are able to point 
with pride to the present situation 
with respect to supervisory em- 
ployes. Organization of this class of 
employes was becoming widespread. 
Congress believed that if manage- 
ment were truly to manage, it must 
have the undivided loyalties of its 
lieutenants. There were many pre- 
dictions that the amendment deny- 
ing the benefits of the act to fore- 
men would provoke a rash of strikes 
by such employes. The prediction 
has proved completely unfounded. 
The only one called to our atten- 
tion has been the short strike at 
Hudson Motor Car Company. The 
foremen’s strike at the Ford Com- 
pany was in progress when the act 
passed and ended shortly thereafter. 
An encouraging development has 
been the rapid expansion of manage- 
ment plans to make their lower su 
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Thomas E. Shroyer 


pervisory personnel a part of man- 
agement by giving them more re- 
sponsibilities and acquainting them 
with the reasons behind company 
policies. 

The provision requiring that plant 
guards may not be represented by a 
union which also takes in other em- 
ployes may not be as important now 
as is would have been during the 
war when guards formed a substan 
tial number on the employer's pay- 
roll. But it is just as inconsistent 
with their duties and responsibilities 
to have them owing allegiance to 
the rank and file union. 


Free Speech Is Working 


The free speech amendment is al- 
ready serving one of its major pur- 
poses. That provision was not in- 
serted merely to protect an employer 
in his desire to blow off a little steam 
now and then, but because Congress 
believed there was a need for a 
little more communication to em- 
ployes of both sides of issues. Too’ 
often unions have attempted to build 
closer allegiance to the union by 
campaigns of hate, distrust, fear and 
suspicion of management. Such so- 
called militancy is ill-advised on the 
union’s part, and unhealthy for the 
national economy. 

It seemed a remedy to encourage 
management to speak out, or at least” 
to eliminate the discouragement to 
do so that the Wagner Acts’ admin- 
istrators had provided. I have seen 
at least a hundred carefully prepared 
common sense analyses of the Taft- 
Hartley Act distributed by employers 
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to their employes which provide an- 
swers to the name-calling technique 
of some union leaders . 

The reform in representation pro- 
ceedings now permits employers to 
file petitions for elections and for 
decertification of the union whom 
they believe no longer represents the 
majority of their employes. Em- 
ployers are using those new rights 
but. not in the fashion predicted by 
the law’s opponents. Only a very 
small percentage of election petitions 
are being filed by the management 
side. 

Perhaps the most.cockeyed pro- 
vision of the Wagner Act was the 
requirement that the employer bar- 
gain collectively while no such re- 
quirement was imposed upon the 
union. Congress was told that a 
similar requirement upon unions was 
ridiculous because the union’s very 
existence depended upon their bar- 
gaining collectively. But they didn't. 
Does Lewis bargain collectively with 
the mine operators? Is it bargaining 
collectively when a union starts with 
the ultimatum “Nothing moves in or 
out until you sign here”? Was the 
International Typographical Union 
practice of amending its constitution 
and by-laws and insisting that mem- 
bers conduct themselves in accord- 
ance with the new rules, bargaining 
in good faith? Such practices, if gen- 
erally, adopted, would destroy col- 
lective bargaining. 


Few Suits Against Unions 


I have never understood why the 
provision making unions suable in 
federal courts raised so much furor, 
for the right already existed in a 
substantial number of states and was 
seldom used. Its use under the new 
law is similarly infrequent. We have 
learned of only 26 suits, a number of 
which were based on secondary boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional strikes. But, 
we are told the provision is creating 
more responsible union leadership. 

I have no doubt that our report to 
Congress next January will make 
some recommendations for corrective 
legislation. Labor-management rela- 
tions, because of their fluid nature, 
often create problems and situations 
tomorrow which cannot be antici 
pated today. The greatest mistake of 
the sponsors of the Wagner Act was 
their insistence that that law was a 
sacred document which could not be 
touched. Every year after its pas- 
sage widespread abuses demonstrated 
a need for amendment, but all efforts 
to do so were successfully fought 
down. The study committee has an 
altogether different attitude. A couple 
of months ago we advertised for 
complaints. We promised to rec- 


ommend amendments if warranted. 
We had no takers. At the last two 
sessions we had with the NLRB we 
asked for their recommendations, but 
they had none. ~ 

There is always the possibility that 
the courts will make amendment nec- 
essary. Several tests in which the 
constitutionality of certain provisions 
is challenged are on their way up. 
The National Maritime Union has 
challenged the constitutionality of 
the non-Communist afhdavit pro- 
vision. One of those cases in which 
an injunction was issued in a sec- 
ondary boycott will reach the court 
sooner or later. 


Public Opinion 


Public opinion, however, is the 
force which determines substantive 
amendments. The Taft-Hartley law 
was enacted because the public de- 
manded it. The public is most moved 
by strikes; not the strikes which 
merely cause great losses to the em- 
ployers, but strikes where the public 
gets hurt in its stomach or pocket- 


* book. 


Unions have almost created a be- 
lief that the right to strike is spe- 
cifically written into the constitu- 
tion. Employes do have a constitu- 
tional right to quit work, which may 
be a very different proposition. But 
sometimes strikes are called to com- 
pel an employer to violate a law. A 
few examples have come to the com- 
mittee’s attention wherein employers 
have acceded to union demands for 
a closed shop on threat of strike. 
Would the same happen if such a 
strike were made illegal? It may be 
that the law already does so. In the 
first NLRB case under the new act, 
the general counsel insisted that it 
did. That was the Perry-Norvell 
case, which a trial examiner dismissed 
and which has not as yet been de- 
cided by the board. 

Sometimes strikes are called to co- 
erce the government. Nice govern- 
ment we would have if all groups 
took such action! 

Some strikes affect the national 
health or safety and create a national 
emergency. In recent cases, involv- 
ing atomic energy and coal, injunc- 
tions were granted. Will settlement 
always be reached during the 80 
days? If not, look for something 
really drastic. 

Cases involving the non-Com- 
munist afhdavit have occupied a ma- 
jority of the board’s time. The in- 
itial strategy of the Left-wing unions 
was to persuade all unions to boycott 
the act. That failed as more and 
more unions came into compliance, 
We have had reported a growing 
rank and file comment, “I always 
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put down those statements that my 
union was Commie-led as anti-union 
propaganda, but now I am beginning 
to believe it.” In our report we 
listed a number of instances where 
large segments had broken off from 
non-complying unions to form inde- 
pendent organizations or make other 
afhliations. 

Recent developments make me sus- 
pect that some corrective legislation 
may be necessary in this field. In a 
series of cases the NLRB has dem- 
onstrated its belief that the law did 
not require it to look under the sur- 
face. In the Craddock-Terry ¢ase 
the shoe workers adopted the popu- 
lar practice of reducing the number 
of its oficers. The employer offered 
to show that the eliminated officers 
were still carrying out the same du- 
ties, but the board wouldn’t hear it. 
In the Warshawski case where the 
petition had been filed by an inter- 
national union an intervener offered 
to show that there was no complying 
local in existence which would ad- 
minister the contract. Again the 
board refused to listen. That deci- 
sion has the added effect of encour- 
aging more assumption of power 
in the international, a practice which 
many members of Congress wanted 
to change. 

Our most frequent complaint from 
employers has to do with craft sev- 
erance. The complaint comes from 
those who have been bargaining on 
a plantwide basis with one union 
and are being confronted with peti- 
tions by one or more craft groups 
desiring to carve out and bargain 
separately. That such practices cre- 
ate confusion in the plant during 
election campaigns and threaten the 
employer with almost continuous bar- 
gaining with various unions, cannot 


be doubted. 


Background 


A little background on the sub- 
ject is necessary. Early in its history 
the NLRB established a policy of 
not permitting a craft group to sever 
once a plantwide unit had been 
established. The A. F. of L. called 
it a C.I.O. board and said the road 
to plantwide bargaining had been 
made a one-way street. Gradually, 
the board made inroads into the 
doctrine. By 1946, if a craft group 
had requested it often enough the 
board gave it an election. 

We called this the doctrine of con- 
sistent obstreperousness. Prior to the 
Taft-Hartley act, if a craft group was 
a true craft and requested a true 
craft unit, the labor board obliged. 
The new law merely required the 
board to examine cases on_ their 


(Continued on page 42) 
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How many cars 
in this picture ? 


Enough to complete the modernization of nearly all The Milwaukee 


Road’s through trains. 153 cars to be exact. 

s are for early 1948 delivery. 60 others were delivered last 
year. They are all orange and maroon Speedlined beauties incorpo- 
rating new ideas for your travel comfort. New thrills and frills for 
your dining, lounging and sight-seeing pleasure. 

It’s the biggest car building program of any western railroad. It 
spells new, more, better Htawatuas. Watch for announcements of 
new trains ready for the vacation season. V. L. Hitzfeld, General 
Agent Passenger Dept., 100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Lil: 


MI LWA OKEL, Phone Central 7600. 
Sti a Hiawatha Gear ! 


These car 


t Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad 
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Management’s Perspective on Stockholder Relations 


(Continued from page 14) 


ously impossible to attract all or even 
most of a company’s shareholders. 
To inform those unable or unwilling 
to attend, more and more companies 
are turning to objective, detailed 
post-meeting reports. To satisfy 
stockholders, these should not only 
contain the address of the presi- 
dent; they should also include ques- 
tions and answers as the result of 
stockholder participation, and the 
affirmative and negative vote on 
proposals submitted at the meeting. 
Among the companies sending such 


reports to stockholders are Amer- 
ican Can, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, Barnsdall Oil, Budd Cor- 
poration, Butler Brothers, Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas, Curtis Publish- 
ing, General Refractories, Interna- 
tional Mineral and Chemical, Inter- 
national Telephone, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, R. H. Macy, 
United Aircraft, and numerous 
others. 

The holding of meetings in con- 
venient locations, and the publica- 
tion of comprehensive meeting re- 


A record of equitable business dealing 


in difficult times—long years of skillful 


management—a keen appreciation of 


things new or improved—such quali- 


ties have raised the Peabody name to 


a time-honored place in the coal mining 


industry, 


PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


Since 1883 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK * OMAHA * PHILADELPHIA 
ST.LOUIS * SPRINGFIELD * MINNEAPOLIS * CINCINNATI 


ports, have been advanced consid-| 
erably by the activities of Lewis D.) 
Gilbert. He is a wealthy young 
man who has devoted his life to 
being a professional stockholder. 
Aided by his brother and a group) 
of sympathetic friends, he attendss 
as many meetings as possible as the: 
unofficial representative of minority? 
stockholders. Gilbert and his brother: 
own shares in more than 100 corpo- : 
rations; in most cases their holdings} 
range from ten to 100 shares. Al 
though he has driven many execu: | 
tives to the verge of apoplexy, Gil- 
bert’s activities are recognized as val- 
uable by many corporate managers. 

Gilbert’s chief objective is to per- 
suade managements to take share- 
holders into their confidence. His 
activity as a gadfly has been so in- 
tense — and the results, in some 
cases, have been so satisfactory — 
that he now publishes an annual 
report himself, in the best corporate 
tradition of full disclosure. 


Annual Reports Improving 


* Another aspect of stockholder re- 
lations that is getting increasing at- 
tention is the preparation of informa- 
tive, attractive annual reports. This 
is probably, at the same time, the 
phase of stockholder relations that 
has shown the greatest improvement 
in recent years. Stimulated by a 
number of contests and awards, man- 
agements have been concentrating 
on increasingly elaborate reports, 
lavish with illustrations and process - 
art work. Some of the reports, in 
fact, have backfired; they have be- 
come so fancy that alarmed share- 
holders have begun questioning the 
expense involved. 

Corporate managements have 
used opinion surveys extensively to 
discover what stockholders want in 
their annual reports. A recent sur- 
vey, made by the Franklin Printing 
Company, indicated that earnings 
and dividend data constitute the in- 
formation desired by the most stock- 
holders. In addition, the owners 
of stocks wanted to learn about 
financial prospects, research activi- 
ties, taxes, expansion plans, salaries 
of officers, new products, employe 
relations, and supply sources. 

At the same time that manage- 
ment sells itself and its activities to 
the owners of a business, the neces- 
sity also exists for the education of 
employes about the need and func- 
tion of stockholders. United Air- 
craft Corporation recently took steps 
to introduce employes and_ stock- 
holders to each other. The company 
published a special issue of its quar- 
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Thousands of 
Business Men 


Chicago Mercantile 


Users of eggs, butter and other produce can 
insure their prices, protect themselves against 


losses, and plan expansion of activities if they 


learn how to use these facilities. 


Literally thousands of manufacturers and dis- nomic benefits—possibly open up new horizons 
tributors of food products are “gambling” on for expansion of sales and distribution. 
| what they will have to pay for butter, eggs, By maintaining an active market where 
} dressed poultry and other commodities several eggs, butter and other commodities can be 
| 
months hence when they have to buy these bought or sold any day and every day for future 
| “raw materials” to keep their plants or stores delivery, the Chicago Mercantile Exchange is 
| running. helping many businesses put surer foundations 


under their profits, and taking the “gamble” 


But they could avoid this “gamble” by us- 
out of their operations. 


ing the facilities of the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange to insure their supplies, make cer- 
tain of their future costs, and insure themselves 


| 
. Last year, more than a billion dollars worth 
against ups and downs of the market between 


of transactions cleared through the facilities 
of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange—perform- 


now and the time they take delivery. ance on every contract guaranteed. 


For information about trading, prices, and 


he Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
Members of the ae c i names of Clearing Members and Sub- 


) change will be glad to help a manufacturer or Piety iiotorour leaflets on Butter 
) distributor analyze his business, and determine and Egg Futures— gladly sent without 
| whether “futures buying” can bring him eco- obligation. 


: IME Nagy py 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE od AAKET coals 
©Ontago £R AN, 


110 North Franklin Street | Chicago 6, Illinois 
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PEEP SHOW 


FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 


LET US BRING OUR ENTIRE EXECUTIVE 
SHOWROOMS RIGHT INTO YOUR OFFICE 


If you're too busy to drop in and see our 9 completely furnished model 
executive offices, which occupy an entire floor in our building, we'll bring 
them to you! A sensational device permits you to see each of these offices in 
three dimensions ...in their actual, superb and colorful splendor .. . without 


stirring from your chair! 

4 
Our representatives will be happy to show you this amazing, 
time-saving device. No obligation, of course. Just phone for 
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an appointment. There's a real surprise in store for you. 


SPAK & NATOVICH, INC. 
Asiindlire office / Cul of pornilinctad Yinil 1 Ped 


30 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


... for x¢ELLO provides 


the “know how” to assist you in 
organizing your art and copy... 
determining your method of 
printing ... producing your work 
economically and quickly. 
Publications, catalogs, booklets, 
direct mail from black and white 
to full color . . . Now over one 


million impressions a day, 
WRITE US ON YOUR COMPANY 
LETTERHEAD FOR A SUPPLY 


OF THESE FREE, PERSONALIZED 
MEMO PADS 


XCELLO PRESS... 


LITHOGRAPHERS + PRINTERS * BINDERS 
400 NO. HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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terly employe magazine to tell the 
story of United Aircraft stockhold- 
ers. At the same time, the stories © 
of a group of employes were pre- 
sented. About 30 persons were cov- 
ered in the issue, based on inter- 
views. The front cover was illus- 
trated with a photo of stockholder 
John Kieran, ‘Information Please” 
expert, in an informal moment while 
studying bird life with his binocu- 
lars. Other notables were discov- 
ered in studying lists of stockholders 
—Leopold Stokowski, track coach 
Lawson Robertson, writer Morrie 
Ryskind, baseball player Lloyd 
Waner, and attorney Whitney Dar-* 
row. But stress was not placed ex- 
clusively on the famous. Stockhold- 
ers were also discovered living in 
Opportunity, Wash., Pickerel, Wis., 
Slippery Rock, Pa., and Paw Paw, 
Ill. The special number, mailed to 
38,000 stockholders and 24,000 em- 
ployes, was a huge success, measured 
by response of employes and stock- 
holders. 


Survey Shows Need 


Although there has been a 
marked improvement in stockholder 
relations activities in recent years, 
much remains to be done; too many 
companies still adopt the attitude 
that, as long as the stockholder gets 
his dividend check regularly, he has 
no further business with the com- 
pany. A survey of stockholder rela- 
tions activities was prepared recently 
by Verne Burnett, public relations 
consultant, in cooperation with the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., and the Journal of Capital. 
Questionnaires were returned by 
100 companies with a combined 
total of 3,500,000 shareholders. Al- 
though considerable progress was 
shown by the replies, there were 
some startling disclosures about the 
lack of stockholder relations activi- 
ties. Only 19 of the 100 firms give 
their employes the company’s an- 
nual report. Only eight of the com- 
panies said that they made a special 
effort to promote attendance at an- 
nual meetings. More than half of 
the companies reported that less 
than 50 persons attend annual meet- 
ings. Only ten companies acknowl- 
edge signed proxies. Only 12 compa- 
nies had ever made a survey of 
stockholder opinion on any matter. 
The study concludes that “among 
the tens of thousands of American 
corporations a company which has 
an enlightened, carefully considered, 
and well-rounded program of stock- 
holder relations today is really an 
exception.” 
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It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that better stockholder rela- 
Hons cannot be accomplished by 
management without the coopera- 
ion of the stockholders themselves. 
r. Bell of General Mills, in fact, 
lists these specific duties of stock- 
holders: 

To know the company — its 
products, management, services, fi- 
mancial structure — the character 
land reputation of those who, as 
lofficers and directors, represent his 
linterests and formulate policies re- 
garding them. 

To analyze carefully the com- 
pany’s printed reports and publica- 
itions. 

To maintain personal contact with 
management wherever possible. 
| -To buy the goods made by his 
icompany, insist upon getting them. 
In so doing he is really buying for 
himself. 

To urge others to buy them. 
| To act as partner, friend, buyer, 
jsalesman, advertising representative, 
jprotector and counselor to manage- 
/ment and labor. 

In short, to get behind the com- 
{pany morally and spiritually, as well 
jas financially. 

' In the last two decades, the num- 
jber of shareholders in the 50 lead- 
jing firms listed on the New York 
iStock Exchange has risen 40 per 
‘cent. In the same period, the aver- 
age number of shares owned by each 
) stockholder has decreased. The re- 
‘sult of this trend, obviously, is that 
‘there are more small investors than 
j ever — and the need for giving these 
J owners a comprehensive, simple, and 
linformative account of the busi- 
inesses they own is correspondingly 
Jincreased. The importance and value 
& a_ skillful stockholder relations 
pee will be increasingly recognized 
) by alert managements. 


| Mechanical Brains 
(Continued from page 22) 


300 such computations in one sec- 
fond. Apologetically, it is pointed out 
‘that EDVAC is rather slow at mul- 
\tiplication; It can handle addition 
and subtraction three times as fast. 
/ But in less than nine hours, it can 
perform a problem involving 10,- 
1 000,000 separate multiplications. 
EDVAC, along with some of the 
1 other electronic marvels, has attrib- 
utes difficult for the layman to com- 
| prehend. It has the uncanny abil- 
‘ity, for example, to memorize num- 
\ bers. EDVAC can remember more 
than 1,000 numbers of 13 digits 
| each; and at the point where any or 
all of those numbers are needed in a 
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THIS FREE Book 
WILL HELP YOU 


STOP CRIME LOSS! 


THESE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
—and hundreds more—are 
answered in this fact-filled 


FREE BOOKLET 


Why is it unwise to permit an employee 
to refuse a vacation? 

What are the 17 most common em- 
bezzlement methods by which trusted 
employees steal 500 million dollars a 
year from U. S. employers? 

Why are most embezzlements hushed 
up, kept out of the papers? 

Why should your payroll and your pay 
checks be prepared by two different 
persons? 

What precaution should be taken im- 
mediately with each incoming check or 
mail order? 

What is a “time recording lock"’ and 
how does it enable you to check closely 
on your employees? 

Why is it advisable to follow a policy 
of "divided duty'’ throughout your 
organization? 

Where should safes be placed for 
maximum security? 

Why should you make it your business 
to know something about the outside life 
of every employee? 

What simple request is a sure stopper 
for a crook attempting to cash a bad 
check? 

How can you determine the cost of 
crime losses in advance? 


EVERY DAY your business is 
threatened with losses due to dis- 
honest acts of employees and out- 
siders—embezzlement, theft, forgery, 
burglary, robbery and other crimes. 
Some losses are small . . . some go 
undiscovered for years . . . but they 
all add up to big money—and sub- 
tract from your profits. 

NOW, for the first time, all the 
common kinds of crime losses and the 
best loss prevention methods have 
been compiled in a concise, clearly 
written booklet. 

“CRIME LOSS PREVENTION” 
—in 28 fact-packed pages—offers the 
most profitable half hour’s reading 
any business owner can do. Send for 


your FREE copy today! 


Be on your guard 
against Crime Loss... 


& 


Continental Casualty Co., Dept. 3A 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of the 
new book "Crime Loss Prevention." 
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Surveys to establish sound bases 


for mergers and consolidations 


computation, the device automatic: 
ally recalls the correct ones. In other 
words, the electronic calculators can 
follow instructions involving a long 
and difficult chain of computations. 
You “can tell cthesmachine,. erect: 
“Start off with steps A and B. Then, 
if the results exceed 6,500,000, mul- 


_tiply the results by figure G; but if the 


results are less than that, subtract 
figure X."" EDVAC is not infallible; 
but if the machine makes a mistake, 
it knows enough to stop and signal 
the operator. Similarly, if some of 
the complicated innards of the de- 
vice are seized by some form of elec- 
tronic indigestion, the machine re- 


CHAIN 


REACTION 


VERY OFTEN a single industrial lubrica- 
tion problem in your plant, if allowed to 
run unchecked, can set off a whole chain 
of costly production hold-ups. 

Rust or corrosion, for example, fre- 
quently unnoticed in its insidious early 
stages, may soon affect a vital piece of 
equipment or machine. Then, sud- 


is only one of the many ways Cities Serv- 
ice lubrication engineers can help you. 
These cost-conscious, production-minded 
experts are “professional worriers.” Their 
recommendations for exactly the right 
grade of oils, greases, solvents or other 
petroleum products to meet your individ- 
ual needs are based upon “situation 


denly, an entire production line is CITIES analysis’ made on the spot and 
thrown out of balance. backed by experience. 

Furnishing expert counsel and ad- Write Cities Service, 919 North 
vice on rust and corrosion problems SERVICE Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CITIES SERVICE Means GREAT Service 


ALL THE WAY FROM THE REFINERY TO YOUR PLANT 


ports that repairs are mecessary.. 
Again, EDVAC is the first calcula-- 
tor made that is able to modify the: 
orders given it by its operators when} 
an error is made. And, finally, the: 
machine knows when it has arrived! 
at the answer desired; otherwise itt 
might continue to hum away inde&-- 
nitely. 

Although the new calculators seem | 
unbelievably complicated, the ten-: 
dency is actually toward greater sim- : 
plicity. 


Simplified Machines 


The Bureau of Standards is now ' 
working on two greatly advanced. 
calculators. One is being built for : 
naval research; the other for the: 
census bureau. The census bureau . 
expects to use its machine during the 
1950 census, and it is anticipated that 
statistics hitherto impossible to ob- 
tain will be developed. 

How the work of the census bu- 
reau will be speeded by the new 
calculators was recently shown in 
an example published in a govern- 
ment periodical. In an average 
month, exporters send more than 
500,000 individual shipments broad, 
and report these transactions by fil- 
ing some 400,000 declarations. From 
these statements, the census bureau 
prepares a monthly export tabula- 
tion. Since more than 3,500 com- 
modities, 150 foreign countries and 
49 customs districts may be involved, 
the total of possible combinations 
exceeds 25,000,000. Every possible 
combination, of course, does not take 
place every month; yet the monthly 
summary still contains some 60,000 
entries. By present methods, it is 
estimated that 1,800 man-hours are 
required to prepare the table. With 
the new electronic calculator, 3614 
hours will be needed. 

Calculators today cost $500,000 or 
more. But, once development costs 
are charged off and simpler tech- 
niques are perfected, authorities say 
that the machines may be produced 
for $50,000 each. With the tre- 
mendous savings in man-hours they 
permit, the machines may prove ex- 
tremely profitable investments. In 
the long run, however, it is likely 
that the handling of routine calcula- 
tions, no matter how economical it 
becomes, will be one of the lesser 
values of these electronic brains. The 
great opportunity, scientists say, will 
be realized when the calculators are 
handed some of the unsolved scien- 
tific problems involving the basic 
forces of energy, light, time, and life 
itself. It is possible that answers will 
emerge that will make the atomic 
bomb a comparatively simple develap- 
ment. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By ALAN STURDY 


BR CLSTERED by approximately 650 


unexpired United States patents, 
Standard Railway Equipment Manu- 
facturing Company occupies a unique 
position in the railroad equipment 
field. It is the only American com- 


| pany that specializes in the manu- 
facture of roofs and ends for freight 
| cars — although a few car makers 


produce roofs and ends as a part of 


| their car manufacturing operations. 


As a result, roughly 80 per cent of 
the freight cars that have been built 


| in the United States and Canada since 


the end of the war have been equipped 
with Standard roofs or ends, or both. 
And more than 90 per cent of all the 
freight cars in use in the two coun 
tries contain one or more Standard 
products. These include, in addition 
to the roofs and ends, metal floor 
protectors, centering devices for coup’ 
lers, uncoupling devices, adjustable 
decks for livestock cars, and a variety 
of other raliroad specialties. 

With the current serious shortage 


of railroad rolling stock, Standard’s 


business is booming. The company’s 
output has been steadily increasing. 
At the same time, contrary to the 
experience of firms in many other 
lines, Standard’s backlog has been 
increasing just as steadily. At the 
end of 1947, the company’s unfilled 


orders amounted to $16,800,000, 
against $15,400,000 a year earlier. In 
the first three months of this year, 
the backlog of unfilled orders climbed 
another $5,000,000, and now exceeds 
$22,000,000 — almost an entire year’s 
output at the record rate of 1947. 


Now Standard is about ready to 
introduce a new machine that should 
produce two desirable results; open 
up a new, and sizable, source of in- 
come for the company, and make life 
simpler for the men who operate the 
nation’s railroads. This new device, 
known as a wheel truing machine, 
will eliminate many aggravating de- 
lays in both passenger and freight 
train schedules, and will cut railroad 
maintenance costs. The machine per- 
mits the reconditioning of locomotive 
and car wheels without removing 
them, an operation hitherto impossi- 
ble. One of the most common rail- 
road troubles is flat spots on wheels. 
These spots, along with the worn 
flanges and treads caused by the ter- 
rific pounding of wheels on rails and 
by sudden braking, must be repaired 
as soon as they are detected. At 
present, this involves jacking up of 
the car, removing the defective 
wheels, installation of new wheels, 
and reconditioning the worn wheels 
in a railroad shop, often hundreds 
of miles away. 


The new Standard wheel truing 


Stamping railroad car ends in the Standard shop 
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CALENDAR OF SERVICES 


ENGINEERS 
AND 


DESIGNERS 
OF 


SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


Quality Paints and 
Wall Paper 


ROBERTSON 
and COMPANY 


1342-44 W. Madison St. 


Branch Stores 


5340 N. Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


2514 W. Devon Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


434 E. 79th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


929 Davis St. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


904 S. 5th Ave. 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 


ae 


Don't let overcast 

skies fool you about 

travel. Right above is bril- 

liant sunshine. Leave rain 

and clouds to those below, 

and travel in the sun with 
Delta. 


CINCINNATI 

1 Hour 19 Minutes 
ATLANTA 

3 Hours 29 Minutes 
MIAMI 


7 Hours 18 Minutes 
For Reservations Phone FRAnklin 9855 


67 East Monroe St., Chicago 
Or Call Your Travel Agent 


CHOOSE 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A worthy compliment to a distinctive business address, a beauti- 
ful Oriental rug keynotes dignity and prestige in any office. 
You make a wise investment when you purchase your Oriental 
rug from Nahigian Brothers . . . in it you will enjoy unqualified 


worth, long practical service and the extra assurance of value. 


N ) Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


A 169 North Wabash Avenue 
AN ~ | Dy Chicago |, Illinois 
SS ‘ Phone FRA 8800 
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machine will be installed in pits below 
track level in car yards and round- 
houses. The car or locomotive with 
defective wheels will be run over the 
machine and the correct contour of 
the wheels will be restored in 20 min- 
utes or less. Basically, the new device 
is a milling machine equipped with 
super-hard carbide cutters that can 
slice away tough wheel steel at high 
speed. 

Standard has invested more than 


, $250,000 in perfecting the wheel 


truing machine. An experimental in- 
stallation is now in use at the Joliet 
shops of the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railroad, and the company expects 
to have additional units in use in the 
near future. In addition to cutting 
the costs and time losses of defective 
wheels, the new device is also ex- 
pected to cost no more than the wheel 
lathes now used by railroads. 


Sales Rising 


Even without the new wheel truing 
machine, however, Standard’s sales 
have been on the upgrade. Last year 
sales of $23,436,608 were the highest 
in any year except 1929. In 1946 
sales were $13,613,459. Net income 
in 1947 was $4,013,254, or $2.90 a 
share on the 1,385,000 common shares 
outstanding. In the preceding year, 
net was $1,854,476 or $1.34 a share. 
Thus far this year both sales and net 
are running at approximately the 
1947 rates. 

Until a year ago, Standard was a 
closely held corporation. Metal car 
roofs were introduced in the United 
States more than 60 years ago by P. H. 
Murphy. His son, the late Walter P. 
Murphy, held most of the stock of 
the various firms that were joined to 
make the present company in 1937. 
Walter P. Murphy died late in 1942 
and the Standard securities (which 
then consisted of participating pre- 
ferred stock in addition to common 
stock) passed to the Walter J. Mur- 
phy Foundation, Inc., and the Estate 
of Walter P. Murphy. Later, com- 
mon stock was sold by the founda- 
tion, the estate and the company 
itself to various officers, directors 
and employes of the company; and 
the company bought and retired all 
of the outstanding shares of partici- 
pating preferred. Asa result of these 
transactions, the common stock be- 
came the sole capitalization of the 
firm (with the exception of a $1,500,- 
000 bank loan, obtained in cénnec- 
tion with the retirement of the pre- 
ferred stock). The foundation still 
retained 20 per cent of the common, 
and 80 per cent was owned.by: the 
officers, directors and other employes. 

At the end of 1946, there were 
1,250,000 common shares outstand- 
ing. Early in 1947 the company sold 
135,000 authorized but unissued 
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shares to an underwriting group, and 
group of shareholders sold 365,000 
ommon shares to the underwriters. 
his stock sale increased the number 
f outstanding common shares to 
1,385,000. Proceeds to the company, 
for its 135,000 shares, aggregated 
$1,466,000 after all expenses. This 
amount, with additional company 
funds, was used to retire the $1,500,- 
000 bank loan. The 500,000 shares of 
$1 par common were publicly offered 
at $12.50 a share in May, 1947. At 
the end of February, 1948, there were 
14,453 holders of the common stock, 
living in 42 different states. The 
Murphy Foundation now owns about 

15 per cent of the common. The 
stock is traded in over-the-counter 
markets. 

. At the end of 1947, Standard had 
current assets of $12,556,497 against 
$9,066,958 a year earlier. Current 
liabilities were $3,752,740, compared 
with $3,165,271 at the end of 1946. 
The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities at the end of 1947 was 
more than 3 to 1. Total assets at the 
end of the last calendar year were 
islightly less than $15,000,000. The 
company’s extensive patents, about 
190 per cent of which were developed 
by employes, were carried at a net 
figure of $323,824. Plants, which 
tinclude factories in Hammond, Ind., 
|New Kensington, Pa., and Lachine, 

uebec, were valued at slightly more 
than $2,000,000. Current assets in- 
cluded almost $3,000,000 in cash, 
} more than $5,000,000 in receivables, 
jand approximately $4,500,000 in in- 

ventories. 


Dividend On $2.00 Basis 


| Capital stock and surplus, at the 
} end of 1947, amounted to $11,237,076 
| after payment of cash dividends of 
) $2 a common share during the year. 
| Dividend payments this year have 
| been at the same rate as in 1947. 
Standard’s labor relations have 
been good. Until 1946, the company 
| had never had serious labor troubles. 
At that time, however, the nation- 
} wide steel strike closed the Illinois 
J and Pennsylvania plants for six 
| weeks. Since then production has 
| been uninterrupted. The use of pro- 
duction incentive plans was expanded 
| by the company last year. 
Standard’s top management has 
+ been an unusually closely knit group 
) for many years. Until recently, six 
of the eight executive officers had 
been in the continuous employ of the 
company for 30 years or more. Last 
month A. A. Frank, who had been 
president of the company, was elected 
to the newly created position of chair- 
man of the board, and R. A. Williams, 
who had been vice president in charge 
of sales for American Car and Foun: 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
STARTS HERE : 


7, MEEITTITME Business 
MPLICALL Communication 
INTERCOMMUNICATION Systems 


The New AMPLICALL saves time and boosts 
efficiency in your office and plant—serves you 
as no ordinary “intercom system” has ever 
served business! Exclusive features: new visual 
type “busy” signal, plug-in installation for i 

flexibility and economy, handset for privacy, PRIVATE TELE- 
balanced line wiring for freedom from cross- CQMMUNICATIONS, INC 
talk, fast-working, lock-type push buttons— : seek Age 
plus natural speech, handsome design, and 52S Wkullertonm yc: 
rugged dependability. Get the full details on Chicago 14, Ill. 
the advanced New AMPLICALL today! L.INcoln 4321 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST, 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


WEN. 4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 
We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
in Colors 


101-103 SOUTH WELLS - CHICAGO, 6 


Note Corrected Current Dividend 
Instead of 3% as Shown in March Issue 


1% INSURED 
“9 SAVINGS 
9 ACCOUNTS 


Earnings Paid to Savers 
CURRENT DIVIDEND Without Interruption Since 1889 


Money deposited on savings accounts before 
the |0th of the month earns as of the Ist. 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


2116 West Cermak Rd.—Chicago 8—VIRginia 6530 
Chartered and supervised by United States Government 
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Osky F.l.Gau sree uP pel aleeEs 


“ORDER 
FORMKL 


“ 
HORDER 


For your 
convenience 
8 


DOWNTOWN 
STORES 


¢101 W. Washington St. 
@111 W. Adams St. 

© 184 N. Wabash Ave. 
e60 E. Adams St. 

¢ 149 E. Ohio St. 

® Merchandise Mart 

¢ 225 S. Jefferson St. 

e 324 S. Dearborn St. 


Office Furniture Store 
111 W. Adams St. 


Save time, save money. Visit 
your nearest Horder store 
when you need office sup- 
plies. Full assortments. Sound 
values. Efficient service. 


HORDER’S, inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 

231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
All Telephones 
FRAnklin 6760 


IF THE CHICAGO MARKET IS IM- 
PORTANT TO YOUR BUSINESS — 
COMMERCE IS IMPORTANT TO 
YOUR ADVERTISING SCHEDULE. 


We are one of the few manufacturers in the 
country today able to make deliveries when 
you need them. No long delays here. 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 


We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


PHONE WEB ster 4646 
BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP. 


THE FRANKLIN BLDG. 720 SO. DEARBORN ST. 


dry Company, was elected president 
Af Staridard) A. A. Helwig, who had 
been president of a sales subsidiary 
and vice president of Standard, was 
elected vice chairman of the board. 
As long as the shortage of railroad 
rolling stock continues, Standard offi- 
cials say, the company’s business will 
continue to boom. And the shortage 
shows no imminent signs of ending. 
In 1947 the nation’s class I railroads 
and private car lines owned 470,700 
fewer freight cars than they did in 
1932, at the depth of the depression. 


i imi riiy ot er trea 
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In 1947 the shortage was intensified 
— because, while 68,500 new cars: 
were delivered, 83,750 were retiredc 
by the railroads in the United States. 
At present, the railroads hope to addi 
10,000 new cars a month to services 
during 1948 and 1949, but at leasti 
5,000 cars a month will be retired: 
during the same period. 

Meanwhile, Standard’s engineers: 
are working on new and improved! 
products for railroad use. The iron: 
horse, the company believes, is here: 
to stay. 


Realities of M-Day Planning 


(Continued from page 15) 


Fundamentally, his job today is 
to plan to reorganize the most 
complex economy in history and 
prepare it for total war. That, at 
any rate, was his goal last Fall be- 
fore a pipe-smoking Czech, named 
Klement Gottwald, knocked over the 
apple cart. Now, top-level thinking 
has changed drastically. True, the 
planners on the resources board are 
still writing a master blueprint. But, 
looking hard at realities, they have 
a new program in the works just in 
case shooting starts and their master 
plan has not been fully hatched. 


Revival of War II Control 


In general, the new program is 
largely a revival of industrial mo- 
bilization as businessmen experi- 
enced it in World War II. Those 
who saw it before will recognize it 
again if we start mobilizing in ear- 
nest anytime soon. 

Here is the reasoning behind this 
turn of events. Despite the obvious 
shortcomings of our last mobilization 
program, today’s planners figure 
that system enabled us to win a 
tough fight. Understandably, they 
don’t want to toss out a tried and 
proven system for a mysterious, 
highly-complex new plan. Business- 
men are familiar with the World 
War II organization; they know how 
to operate under it, what they can 
do and what they cannot do. 

But, Mr. Hill’s planners are not 
accepting the World War II plan 
unreservedly. They are making some 
changes, endeavoring to correct the 
worst errors we made in 1941 and 
1942. The point, as presidential 
adviser Bernard M. Baruch, who 
helped the nation mobilize for two 
world wars, expressed it, is: “The 
time for study is over. Id like to 
see the legislation we had at the 
close of the last war.” 

Thus far, the administration has 
not indicated whether it will seek 
stand-by mobilization powers. Many 


of the President’s economic advisers | 
have recommended that he renew ' 
his request to Congress for tight: 
economic controls. Some, in fact, 
have urged him to seek these semi- 
war powers immediately. Favorable 
Congressional action on such a re 
quest would not, of course, prepare 
the nation for instant mobilization. 
It would be months before the new 
agencies could be staffed and placed 
in operation. Furthermore, the ac- 
tual control agencies are only a small 
part of mobilization planning. The 
resources board is telescoping its 
whole long-range program. Jobs 
that were to be completed in a few 
years will be accomplished, it is 
hoped, in weeks or months. 

Unfortunately, we are paying 
heavily for the sanguineness of our 
policymakers. We lost months of 
valuable time before we put steam 
into our mobilization drive. During 
the two years when our “no-hurry 
policy” was in vogue, the armed 
services, the munitions board and 
the war assets administration quietly 
wiped out a good part of our formi- 
dable war potential. 


Hurried Demobilization 


Immediately after V-J Day, the 
White House ordered a speed-up 
in reconversion. The services were 
told to rush extra stocks into sur- 
plus and maintain only a six-months 
supply. We are still trying to get 
our tactical reserves back to planned 
size. When a last-minute embargo 
was clapped on the sale of war plants 
this month, 1,500 plants had been 
sold and only 300 were still on hand. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, Eastman 
Kodak president who became chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, the 
group responsible for military phases 
of mobilization planning, has now 
ordered his experts to concentrate 
on plans for “any emergency which 
might occur within the next two 
years.” These plans, he has empha- 
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sized, must be predicated “‘on the 
ise of types of materials and equip- 
ent in existence today.” 

_ Most Washington officials, famil- 
far with the headaches of national 
mobilization, believe Mr. Hargrave 
and his Munitions Board have done 
a commendable job. But, they add, 
the job has only barely begun be- 
cause the Munitions Board, like 
lother defense agencies, has been ob- 
iserving a slow-motion timetable. For 
fone thing the board can draw plans 
jonly if it knows how many shoes, 
‘uniforms, tanks, rifles, planes, anti- 
aircraft guns the services will need. 
But the services don’t know and the 
board has no firm estimates upon 
iwhich to base military requirements. 
Likewise, the board has made as 
Hittle progress in fixing industrial 
priorities. 

As for the board’s 1947 “Indus- 
trial Mobilization Plan,” it has been 
circulating to some 200 industrialists 
for comment, but the board con- 
_cedes that this document is more an 
‘outline than a plan. It outlines rec- 
ommended control agencies, for ex- 
ample, but fails to explain how their 
| jobs will actually be done. 


Powers To Be Sought 


It is possible that Mr. Truman 
may ask for standby mobilization 
| powers, but the pattern for new con- 
| trols has already been set by his 
request for a 10-point anti-inflation 
| program. This calls for selective 
| use of wage and price controls, ra- 
| tioning, allocations and credit curbs. 
1 The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Federal Reserve 
Board both think inflationary dan- 
gers are on the rise again, as a result 
of the European Recovery Program, 
our recent tax cut, and the implica- 
tions of Mr. Truman’s St. Patrick's 
Day preparedness message. Early in 
April, the economic council advised 
the president that selective controls 
are urgently required, emphasizing 
that the most critical requirement is 
power to allocate scarce materials. 
At present government officials 
generally believe that authority to 
channel materials to essential indus- 
tries—and away from nonessential 
—will suffice until our defense pro- 
gram gets bigger. Many Congress’ 
men, however, are opposed to com- 
pulsory allocations now, but still 
agree that tight economic controls 
will be necessary if military outlays 
jump again. 
It is not to be assumed, however, 
that all this planning time has been 
lost. For example, one important 
piece of long-range planning that 
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STEELBINDER 


@ Costly Cartons 

used to wrap these 
saw blades —now 
look how simply and 
cheaply Steelbinder 
ties them. 


e Crates cracked up when 
these heavy stamping 
presses were en route and 

damageclaims wereheavy. 
Now Steelbinder ties them 
tight without crates — saves 

wood as well as trouble. 


@ Covers came off these shafts till the 
Steelbinder ‘‘tighter tie’ was applied 
— now the shafts stay covered. 


@ Strapping once slipped off the round 
surfaces of these armatures, but no 
more—the Steelbinder puts a slip- 
proof tie on any round surface. 


Tue list of shipping room and maintenance 
strapping troubles that the Steelbinder Tool 
has overcome is long and varied. If you have 
a “Toughie” to tie on your hands, an A. J. 
Gerrard strapping specialist can and will 
help you find a practical money-saving 


solution. Look in your classified phone 
directory now. 


Steel 
Binder 
Tool 


Steelbinder and Bulkbinder folders 


~ » pr 
& problem is (name of problem 


0 Our packin 
duc- 
method in maintenance or pro’ 
& 
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oduct) 


Oo Can we use your tyin 


tion of (name of Nad ey ae eae TOR i 
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The Versatile STEELBINDER... 


The only strapping tool that ties any size or shape object with 
i le job — don't need a 
ot —E Ey four sizes of strap. It does the whole jo you 


re 
\ 
| Oo Send free, 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 
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special tool. 
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Another NEW Industry! 
: IN 


KENWOOD 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Swanson Contracting Company have recently pur- 
chased a site in the Kenwood Manufacturing 
District at 3054-66 West 49th Place. A one story 
warehouse building has already been started. The 
company which specialized in installation of switch 
tracks and similar types of work expects to be in 
their new plant shortly. 


You too, will find many advantages when you 
investigate the possibilities of the Kenwood Manu- 
‘facturing District. 


KENWOOD is large enough to allow ample room 
for plant expansion and parking facilities. 


KENWOOD is efficiently served by two belt rail- 
roads. 


KENWOOD is close to densely populated neigh- 
borhoods—a ready supply of labor. 


KENWOOD is bounded by the 47th St., 51st St. 
and the Kedzie Avenue car lines. "L’’ and bus 
lines from all parts of Chicago serve it via trans- 
fer. 


KENWOOD is fairly and properly priced. Gen- 


erous terms for financing developments are avail- 
able. 


If you are considering a new plant location, be sure to investi- 
gate this industrial district. Write or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RANdolph 4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 
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can be speedily activated in tha 
event of war is the Munitiona 
Board’s elaborate scheme to assigr, 
virtually all major U. S. industria 
plants to one or another of the 
armed services for wartime produc? 
tion. The services are now contactt 
ing some of the plants the board 
has assigned and will build a coma 
plete record of their productive ca 
pacity and materials requirements. 

The long range plant survey, how~ 
ever, will take several years; so, for 
now, the board is depending heavily 
on its World War II plant register. 

What of the immediate future?’ 
As yet, businessmen have had no 
clearcut answers to their mobiliza- 
tion problems. The picture is still 
cloudy and uncertain, heavily de- 
pendent upon the day-to-day course? 
of our relations with Europe and 
Russia. 

If our relations with Russia con-- 
tinue tense and if, as many informed | 
people expect, our present defense: 
outlays are only a part of the pro-- 
gram the administration plans to lay’ 
before Congress, then tight eco-: 
nomic controls are inevitable. Inci-: 
dentally, many believe the size of ' 
our future defense budget can best : 
be gauged by the President’s own 
preparedness message to Congress. 


Curbs Predicted 


Given a steady rise in defense 
outlays, the outlook now is for a 
slow expansion of federal curbs 
along the familiar World War II 
pattern. There is, however, this 
big difference: Arthur Hill and his 
resources board fervently hope that 
controls this time will be applied 
gradually but not piecemeal. They 
are making every effort to avoid 
the absurd jurisdictional disputes of 
World War II. It is the resources 
board’s further hope that it will 
have time to work out, in advance, 
the organization, responsibilities, 
personnel, operating regulations, 
even the administrative language of | 
the new control agencies. If war 
is to come the board wants to see 
the master planning group in opera- 
tion at the beginning, not the end 
of hostilities. 

Such a master planning board 
would mean stockpiles built to full 
size—not critically inadequate as 
they now are; complete control agen- 
cies, knowing precisely where they 
can tap our leading business exec- 
utives in an emergency; mobiliza- 
tion legislation on the statute books, 
ready for use; all major plants allo- 
cated and educational orders given 


and filled. 


) Wyman - Gordon 


URING the month of March 


industrial developments in the 


| Chicago area totaled $12,273,000, 
i which included new buildings, ex- 
| pansion of existing plants and pur- 
| chases of buildings and land for in- 
| dustrial use. In March, 1947, simi- 
| lar developments totaled $13,089,000. 


The total for the first three months 


| of this year was $39,926,000, com- 
pared with $31,166,000 for the same 
| period in 1947. 


Wyman - Gordon Company, Har- 


' vey, has purchased the plant which 
| it occupied during the war. The 
| plant, which is located on 1614 
j} acres of land and is comprised of 


19 buildings, will be used by the 
affiliate, Ingalls- 
Shepherd Company, manufacturers 


{ of traveling cranes. 


Cities Service Oil Company has 
purchased approximately 42 acres of 


‘ land on Cicero Avenue adjacent to 
} the Chicago Sanitary Ship Canal and 
) extending North as far as 35th street. 
| The company plans to start con- 
| struction immediately of a petroleum 


compound and grease plant which 
will produce approximately 7,000,000 
pounds of lubricating oils and grease 


annually. Supplemental facilities will 


include a dock along the canal and 
a large laboratory. Raw materials 
will be received through the inland 
waterway system. Ward T. Huston 
and Company, broker. 

Ceco Steel Products Company, 
5701 W. 26th street, is constructing 
a one-story addition containing 45,- 
000 square feet of floor area. The 
company also has a two-story office 
building under construction, which 
will contain approximately 30,000 
square feet of floor space. Ceco 
manufactures fabricated structural 
steel, such as concrete reinforcing 
bars and forms, metal sash, doors, 
joists, lath, roofing ventilators, etc. 

Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
manufacturer of paper bags and con- 
tainers, has purchased the Corru- 
gated Containers, Inc., 4545 W. 
Palmer street, and will operate the 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


plant, which contains 150,000 square 
feet of floor area. 

Silver Skillet Brands, Inc., 942 W. 
Fulton street, manufacturer of canned 
food products, will begin construc- 
tion of a factory at 4501 S. Kildare 
avenue. The plant will contain ap- 
proximately 40,000 square feet of 
floor area. A. Epstein and Sons, 
engineer. 

Garden City Envelope Company, 
2833 W. Van Buren street, is plan- 
ning to construct a one-story build- 
ing at the corner of Wellington ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 

W. H. Barber Company, rectifier 
of oils, has purchased 160,000 square 
feet of land adjacent to its plant near 
37th street and Homan Avenue. 

Rhopac, Inc. 168 N. Clinton 
street, has purchased a two-story 
building at 6440 N. Ravenswood 
avenue. Rhopac, Inc., manufactures 
steam packings, heavy and light gas- 
kets for industrial and radio uses. 
Robert White and Company, broker. 

United States Rubber Company 
is making additions to its plant at 
2638 N. Pulaski road. 

Armour and Company is con- 
structing a new wool processing plant 
near its principal plant in the Union 
Stock Yards. Gerhardt F. Meyne 
Company, general contractors. 

Chicago Almond Products Com- 
pany, 1257 W. Wellington street, is 
building a new plant, which will 
contain 15,000 square feet of floor 
area, in the 2200 block on Newport 
avenue. The company produces al- 
mond paste, extracts and other nut 
products for the baking industry. 
Klefstad Engineering Company, en 
gineer, 

Lanzit Corrugated Box Company, 
2425 S. Rockwell, has begun con- 
struction of a 20,000 square foot one- 
story addition to its plant. 

H. H. Howard Corporation, 416 
S. Talman avenue, has started con- 
struction of a factory building at 
Maplewood avenue and Flournoy 
street. Klefstad Engineering Com- 
pany, engineer. 
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Sheet Metal ——— 
Fabricators 


unexcelled facilities for quan- 

tity production. 
Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 
PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES. 

HOT TINNING 

of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Phone Monroe 092] 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Censtruction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Carpentry * Masonry ° Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicago-11 SUPerior 9298 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Ce. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. Fra. 0274 


24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West”’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, lil. 
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REO 
OUNSELING & TESTING 9? 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 5 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. ¢ CHICAGO 
Ora rae 


DOOLEY-St. ARNAUD ELECTRIC CO. 


CONSTRUCTION e MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT REBUILDING 
Manufacturers of 
INFRA RED DRYING EQUIPMENT AND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
HARRISON 1536 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s O'dest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. e Tel. SEEley 2662 
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SEELEY 2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. «+ CHICAGO 12 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORES 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
Chicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
hicago 
Phone Harrison 8813 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Product Design to Complete Plant 


EMERY C. FURRER 


82 W. Washington St. Tel. CENtral 1451 


An Address of ‘Prestige 
ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cAgents 


ONE LASALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your 
Cutters, Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, 
Broaches, Sectional Dies, Etc. 

We Pick Up and Deliver 


20 years’ guaranteed service 
Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MANsfield 1426 


BELLOWS 


Made for any size Camera 
EXPERT CAMERA REPAIRS 
United Camera Co. Inc. 
1515 W. Belmont, Dept. C. 
Buckingham 8100 


ZIRCONS— 


Loose. Pure white. Special: 3 Zircons approxi- 
mate total weight 3-kts. $6.00. We can supply 
Zircons in all sizes and mountings of all types. 
Send order or write for details today. Dept. CO 


B. LOWE 


Holland Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
»155 N. Clark St. 


Chicago 1 
Telephone FRAnklin 8496 re 


Coty, Inc., perfume manuafac- 
turer, is building a plant at 2029 
Dempster street, Evanston. The 
building, which will be situated on 
one acre of land, will contain ap- 
proximately 25,000 square feet of 
floor area. “i 

Buell Manufacturing Company, 
2975 S. Cottage Grove avenue, has 
purchased a two-story factory build- 
ing at 919 W. 49th place. Louis B. 
Beardslee and Company, broker. 

Chicago Coin Machine Company, 
1725 Diversey parkway, is building 
a plant adjacent to its present prem- 
ises. The new building will contain 
32,000 square feet of floor area. 

Parkview Mill Company, 3317 N. 
Kimball avenue, will construct a new 
factory and office building at 6147 
WV. Pryvn Mawr avenue. 

Melco Manufacturing Company, 
2015 W. Grand avenue, will con- 


“Struct an addition to its plant at 2021 
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W. Ferdinand street. 

Vitkin Lee Quilting Company 
plans to construct an addition to its 
plant at 2435 Archer avenue. 

Buedel Food Products, 3543 S.). 
Hoyne avenue, has started construc- 
tion of a one-story addition to itss 
plant. 

Best Boiler and Welding Works, | 
Gary, Ind., will construct an addi - 
tional shop at its plant at 11th andj 
Massachusetts avenue. 

Instrument Laboratories, 800 W.. 
Chicago avenue, has acquired a two-- 
story building at 315 W. Walton: 
street. 

Genco Manufacturing Company, , 
2621 N. Ashland avenue, has pur-- 
chased the factory building at 4014; 
N. Rockwell street, formerly occu: : 
pied by Oscar F. Carlson company. . 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


above the pre-war level, and double 
the peak war year of 1942. Accord- 
ing to the association, mass produc- 
tion requirements spurred the swing 
to welding during the war and manu- 
facturers have since continued to 
utilize spot, seam, projection and 
butt welding at an unprecedented 
rate in civilian production. 


¢ Rayon Output Rising—Before the 
war rayon production was chiefly 
concentrated in the United States, 
Germany, and Japan, but now, the 
Carrier Corporation notes, many ad- 
ditional countries have entered the 
field. Carrier is supplying the neces- 
sary air conditioning and process re- 
frigeration equipment for six new 
rayon mills; two in India, and one 
each in Cuba, Brazil, Peru and Chile. 
One new plant near Cochin, India, 
will have an annual capacity of 
4,000,000 pounds of viscose rayon 
and 1,000,000 pounds of cellophane 
when production starts in 1949, 


Meanwhile, Japan which produced 
541,000,000 pounds of rayon in 
1938 has dropped to 30,000,000 
pounds and Germany has fallen from 
484,000,000 pounds pre-war to 
107,000,000. 


® German Scrap Survey — Some- 
time ago the Department of Com- 
merce organized a businessmen’s mis- 
sion to survey the scrap situation in 
Germany and report back the possi- 
bilities of exporting surplus scrap 
from the bi-zonal area of Germany 
to the United States. Now the find- 
ings of this survey group have been 
collected in a report analyzing the 
principal types and estimated quan- 
tities of German scrap available. The 
eight-page report also contains rec- 
ommendations for recovery and can 
be obtained free of charge on ap- 
plication to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Field Serv- 
ice, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Farm Price Support Problem 


(Continued from page 38) 


labor costs—essentially a figure to 
cover his own work. Another ques- 
tion is the choice of a proper base 
period on which to compute reason- 
able farm purchasing power in fixing 
parity figures. The agriculture de- 
partment has recommended using the 
most recent 10-year period (provid- 
ing a different figure every year) in 
place of the old base period. The 
department has also suggested a re- 
vision of the weights given to some 
200 items of farm purchases in com- 
puting the parity index. The depart- 


ment believes they should be based 
on the relative importance of such 
purchases during the period 1937-41, 
rather than on the 20-year-old basis 
now used, 

The department has further recom- 
mended that wages paid to hired help 
be included in the parity index, but 
it admits this would be difficult to 
work out. The difficulty of figuring 
in the unpaid work of a farmer and 
his family is obvious. It was recently 
estimated that adding hired labor costs 


“would boost the index eight per cent, 
adding family labor would increase 
the index 24 per cent. 

_ The first Republican attempt to 
grapple with these intricate problems 
is a bill recommended in March by 
an agriculture subcommittee headed 
by Senator George Aiken, of Ver- 
mont. This measure would liberalize 
the parity program in only one re- 
spect by adding wool to the list of 
basic commodities to be supported. 
Its aim, according to Senator Aiken, 
would be to guarantee the farmer 
a normal income. The present in- 
flexible support system, he believes, 
commits the government to support 
the price whether the crop is above 
or below normal. 

Hence, the big difference in the 
‘Aiken bill is that on basic crops it 
would provide a flexible system of 
price supports ranging from 60 to 90 
per cent of parity. Although the 
percentage would depend upon the 
supply of the crop, the “normal” 
price floor would be 75 per cent of 
parity. The variations of 15 percent: 
age points in each direction would 
permit movement of the support price 
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SOURCE 


FOR HIGHEST QUALITY 


ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


At Englewood you'll find the leading 


eats 


lines of electrical equipment— 
construction material, motors and 


in accordance with crop supply. 
“Normal” supply figures would be 
based on the average of the ten pre- 
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ceding years. 


Operating Example 


Thus, if the supply of wheat 
reached more than 130 per cent of 
normal, the support price would drop 
to 60 per cent of parity. If the 
supply fell to 70 per cent of normal, 
the government would have to sup: 
port wheat at 90 per cent of parity. 
The idea would be to encourage pro- 
duction when supply gets. low; dis 
courage production when supply rises 
above normal. 

For non-basic commodities (meat, 
dairy products, fruit, poultry and 
vegetables, etc.) the Aiken subcom- 
mittee reportedly could find no fixed 
formula that appeared to be workable. 
“The most practicable method of sup- 
porting commodities of a perishable 
nature,” Senator Aiken reported to 
the Senate, “appears to be through a 
purchase program conducted by the 
secretary of agriculture as burden- 
some surpluses appear.” 

So, while the “Steagall” amend- 
ment—covering the additional list of 
non-basic commodities enumerated 
earlier—would be discarded under 
the Aiken plan, the bill would author- 
ize the secretary of agriculture to ac 
cumulate up to $300,000,000 of cus- 
toms money to purchase these com: 
modities in times of surplus. For 
one crop—peanuts—the Aiken bill 
would impose quotas. The agricul- 
ture secretary would be forbidden to 
support peanut prices in any year in 
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controls, safety wiring devices, 
lighting fixtures, modern fluorescents 
for industrial plants, commercial 
properties, utilities, office and 
apartment buildings and 
home builders. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ° INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
UTILITIES * APPLIANCE DEALERS 


LARGEST STOCKS IN THE MID-WEST AREA 


Take full advantage of our 
FAST SERVICE FACILITIES 


BR EXCELLENCE IN FIECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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a ELECTRICAL SUPPLY co. 
CHICAGO 5:01 S. Halsted St., Englewood 7500 


ROCKFORD Rock River Electric Div., 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 


SOUTH BEND 3325 Nn. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-173 
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~ OPENINGS TO 
ENABLE USE OF 
HAND PALLET 

LIFT TRUCKS. 


CHAMFERS ON £0GES 
OF LOWER DECK BOAROS 
TOEASE ENTRY OF HAND 
LIFT PALLET TRUCKS 


A - STRINGER LENGTH C - WHEEL OPENINGS F --STRINGER THICKNESS 
B . DECK BOARD LENGTH D + DECK BOARD SPACING G - DECK BOARD THICKNESS 
E + STRINGER HEIGHT 


Seasoned Hardwood Pallets 


* Ordering our seasoned hardwood pallets 
gives you an important saving in initial cost. Their 
light weight means lower freight. Fill in specifica- 
tions above or send us your drawings for prompt 
quotation. 


CONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL LUMBER 
AND MILLWORK. 


LUMBER AND SUPPLY CO. 


11900 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 28 


PHONE PULIman 0221 


SKYLINE Field Harvester 


It’s a row crop harvester, a forage har- 
vester, a portable grinder. Chops hay, 
gtinds grain, makes ensilage, shreds row 
crops. The Skyline with attachments 


saves labor and conserves feed. It’s the 
modern way—one basic unit and three 
attachments. Write or phone for illus- 
trated folder. Call Des Plaines 1323. 


P. & W. Farm Machinery Co., Tas 


644 Pearson St.—Des Plaines, Il].—P.O. Box 106 


| also the right of the agriculture de: 
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which producers did not agree to sta 
within fixed marketing quotas. O: 
all non-basic commodities, the price 
support formula would be left to th 
discretion of the agriculture secreta 
As to parity itself, the bill would 
simply provide a basis for discussion 
at future hearings. As a working 
document, it includes both the lates: 
10-year period as a base period, anc 


partment to use the old base perioo 
as an alternative. Furthermore, iti 
does not include the cost of far 
labor in the parity index. 


Resale Restrictions Eased 


Commodities acquired by the gov’ 
ernment in purchase programs of the 
past have been disposed of to foreign: 
governments, to U. S. agencies for 
relief abroad, and through such insti- 
tutions as the federal school-lunch 
program. Resale on domestic mar- 
kets is now restricted through a bani 
on returning commodities to com-- 
petitive markets at less than the orig-- 
inal support prices. The Aiken bill, , 


| however, would relax these restric: - 


tions, exempting altogether sales of ° 
peanuts for oil, and sales of other: 
commodities for new or by-product : 
uses. 

Even with Republican majorities 
in both houses of Congress, it is not 
to be expected that the Aiken farm- 
support bill will finally emerge in its 
present form. At best, the measure 
represents the general picture of Re- 
publican thinking. This election year, 
the Republican-controlled Congress is 
certain to provide some alternative 
to the 1938 “AAA” act, which other- 
wise would become the only farm- 
support measure in effect after De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

As the Aiken measure moves to- 
ward the center of the Congressional 
arena later this year, it will be the 
subject of bitter debate. Right now, 
there is hardly a farm, consumer, or 
government representative who is en- 
tirely satisfied with the proposal. 

On the other hand, some have sug- 
gested that the present emergency law 
be extended. Farmers would applaud 
such a step, but prevailing Congres- 
sional sentiment appears to be against 
extension. The economy argument is 
that the present measure raises the 
threat of heavy governmental expenses 
in the event of surplus harvests. 

Hence, in the end, we may look 
for compromise. The final farm-sup- 
port measure to be enacted by Con- 
gress this year is likely to lean more 
toward the Aiken proposal than to- 
ward the Democratic-sponsored legis- 
lation of recent years. This final 
decision will, of course, be influenced 
significantly by price and production 
trends later this year. 
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EVENTEEN non-operating rail- 
road labor brotherhoods with 
about 1,000,000 members have pre- 
sented demands to the nation’s rail- 
‘roads for a 25 cent hourly wage 
increase. The same employes were 
| «granted a 1514 cent hourly wage 
boost effective September 1, 1947. In 
addition to the wage increase, the 
group is also requesting a 40-hour 
work week with 48 hours pay and 
overtime on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays. The recommendations of a 
fact finding board, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman, for a 151/ cent hourly 
wage increase, retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, for three operating 
brotherhoods has been rejected by the 
unions. The three labor groups in- 
volved are the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. They are requesting a 30 
per cent wage increase with a mini- 
mum increase of $3 per day, and, in 
addition, certain changes in operating 
rules. The unions have expressed a 
willingness to meet with the railroads 
to discuss the matter further before 
setting a strike date on April 27. 
Middlewest Motor Rate Increase 
Approved: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted increases 
in motor carrier rates published in 
tariffs of the Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau to become effective on 
April 3. The increases bring these 
motor rates to approximately the rail 
level. Similar increases published in 
tariffs of the Central and Southern 
Motor Freight Tariff Association and 
the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference, scheduled to become ef- 
fective on March 25, were suspended 
by the commission. Also suspended 
by the commission were increases pub- 
lished by the Rocky Mountain Motor 
Tariff Bureau which were to have be- 
come effective on February 27. Motor 
carriers in Central and Eastern Cen- 
tral territory have adopted a further 
10 per cent increase in their rates 
and publication is expected at an early 
date. 
LC.C. Examiner Approves Cen- 
tral Motor Increases: In his proposed 
report in I. & S. Docket M-2726, 


which also embraced Dockets MC-C- 
496 and MC-C-518, I.C.C. Examiner 
Tobias Naftalin finds the increases in 
central territory motor rates just, rea- 
sonable and lawful. Docket MC-C- 
496 involves an increase of one cent 
per hundredweight on truckload trafic 
and 21/, cents per hundredweight on 
less than truckload traffic which be- 
came effective July 1, 1945. MC-C- 
518 involves a further increase of 20 
cents per hundredweight on shipments 
weighing less than 5,000 pounds which 
became effective February 28, 1946. 
The proceedings in I. & S. Docket 
M-2726 involve tariffs which were 
published to become effective Febru- 


ary 28, 1947 increasing rates by 14 | 


per cent. The commission suspended 
these latter tariffs but at the same 
time granted the carriers authority to 
publish an interim increase in rates, 
where lower, to a basis of 125 per 
cent of the rates in effect on March 
17, 1942. This first interim increase 
became effective on April 18, 1947, 
and a second interim adjustment re- 
storing the full 20 cents per hundred- 
weight differential on shipments of 
less than 5,000 pounds became effec- 
tive November 3, 1947. On January 
6, 1948, a further 10 per cent increase 
in rates and charges was authorized. 


Railroad Fair to be Held in Chi- 
cago: A gigantic railroad transporta- 
tion pageant will be held on Chicago's 
lake front beginning July 20 and run- 
ning for a minimum of six weeks. The 
event will be known as the “Chicago 
Railroad Fair” and will be headed by 
a corporation known as “Chicago 
Railroad Fair, Inc.” of which Major 
Lennox R. Lohr has been named presi 
dent. The other officials are R. L. 
Williams, president, Chicago and 
North Western Railroad, vice presi- 
dent; Wayne A. Johnston, president, 
Illinois Central Railroad, secretary, 
and G. M. Campbell, vice president, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, treas- 
urer. Many historic exhibits and well 
known trains will be on display at the 
show, which is expected to attract 
2,000,000 visitors. 


Canadian Freight Rates Increased: 
The Board of Transport Commission- 
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REMOVAL OF 
MACHINERY FOUNDATIONS 
SALAMANDERS 
SLAG DEPOSITS 
CONCRETE STACKS 
MASONRY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


CUTTING DRILLING 
CHIPPING AND CHANNELING 
BY 
COMPRESSED AIR 
OR 
DYNAMITE 


CHICAGO 
CONCRETE BREAKING Co. 


E. GRAY, Pres. 
7737 So. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19 


BAY port 8400 


Careful handling by GREYVAN means 
Carefree Moving to YOU 


Expertly trained and thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all phases of efficient 
handling of furniture and equip- 
ment, Greyvan personnel relieve you 
of all worries and details in con- 
nection with household and office 
removals and storage. Enjoy Grey- 
van’s top-quality service at no ex- 
tra cost. Phone Superior 4185 for 
complete information. 


OFFICE AND HOUSEHOLD 
REMOVALS AND STORAGE 
Packing * Crating * Shipping 


Sales Office: 500 N. Dearborn 
Warehouse: 1217 W. Morse 
(Near Sheridan Road) 
PHONE: SUPERIOR 4185 


GREYVAN STORAGE, INC. Gucs 
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R. G. LE TOURNEAU, 
INC. 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


HIRAM WALKER, 
INC. 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


PEORIA MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS CO. 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


: | Central Illinois’ Largest and Finest 
- HOTEL PERE. 
MARQUETTE 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths _ 
Jerry B. Gordon Management 


: PEORIA:ILLINOIS | 


ers for Canada has authorized a 21 
per cent increase in freight rates 
within Canada effective April 8. Ex- 
ceptions are shipments of coal and 
coke on which the increase is 25 cents 
per ton, net or gross as rated, and cer- 
tain shipments of grain on which no 
increase was made, 


Taft-Hartley Act 


(Continued from page 24) 


merits and not deny the craft group 
merely on the ground that a prior 
decision had established the plant- 
wide unit. I suppose the new law 
at least gave the stamp of approval 
to the changed board policy. The 
issue requires the balancing of sta- 
bility versus freedom of choice to 
the employes. The Taft-Hartley law 
in many ways attempts to guarantee 
freedom of choice to employes. I 
have seen little sentiment to amend 
this section. 

We have recently had several in- 
formal conferences with union ofh- 
cials. In view of their public state- 
ments, their suggestions for amend- 
ment are for the most part minor 
ones. They would like two changes 
in the limitations on check-off. They 
want to permit checkoff of initiation 
fees and regular assessments as well 
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as dues, and they want written auth- 
orization to continue until revoked 
in a yearly escape period. I do not 
agree with some attorneys that these 
practices are permissible under the: 
law. If Congress had meant to in-- 
clude more than dues, it would have? 
so stated. It differentiated between) 
dues and initiation fees elsewhére ini 
the statute. 

A more fundamental union com-- 
plaint is against the board’s delay in 
processing cases. The board now re-: 
ceives 4,500 new cases a month.. 
Last month, some 9,500 cases were: 
pending. The result has been that : 
it takes several months to obtain an | 
election where one of the parties will | 
not consent. A way must be found | 
whereby routine election cases can 
be disposed of in a couple of weeks, 

Unions suggest return to the prac- 
tice of prehearing elections. I do not 
believe it to be much of an answer 
for, when used, the percentage of 
cases thus handled was quite small 
and often the hearing still had to be - 
held. Another suggestion was that 
labor courts be created to determine 
unfair labor practice cases and the 
board’s jurisdiction be limited to rep- 
resentation cases. The plan would 
leave the general counsel’s office and 
the regional offices intact, but the 
complaint cases would be presented 
to a labor court. It makes you won- 
der if we are back where we started. 
Administrative law was developed to 
speed up the judicial process. Now 
it is suggested we go back to the 
courts to hurry up the process. A 
few situations like the I.T.U. cases 
would give plenty of argument for 
such a plan. The Baltimore case was 
heard by a trial examiner back in 
October. Five months later, he has 
still not issued his recommended or- 
der. A comparable case was heard 
by a judge at Indianapolis and a de- 
cision obtained in about one week. 
Administrative law in labor relations 
is really on trial today. 


Union Shop Issue 


Unions would like to eliminate the 
vote to authorize a union shop. They 
point out that they are winning such 
elections almost without exception. 
Such votes take up the board’s time 
and cost money. But I wonder if 
the votes so far requested are lim-— 
ited to those situations where they 
are sure to win. Perhaps we shall 
have to wait until they get a little 
farther down in the barrel. A few 
unions express a liking for these 
votes. They say it eliminates the — 
employers’ most effective argument 
against agreeing to the union shop— 
that his employes don’t want it! 

We pointed out in our report an- 
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other union security provision which 
may require a tightening amend 
ment. I refer to Section 14 (b) 
which protected those state laws 
which forbid any form of compul- 
sory union contracts. The board has 
not passed on the problem yet, but 
‘we are informed of a school of 
thought within the board which 
would interpret the provision merely 
to leave the states the right to en- 
force their own laws and leave the 
| board free to conduct a union shop 
| election in, say, Texas, which for- 
| bids a union shop. I don’t believe 
|that was the intent of Congress. 


Inroads 


We have noticed a number of in- 
roads into the closed shop prohibi- 
j tion. It is not something which re- 
| quires further legislation. The law 
) is already on the books and the back 
| pay penalty may be collected from 
| either the employer or the union. 
) The provision was written for the 
| protection of the individual worker 
and neither the employer nor the 
union has a right to bargain it away. 
| In any hearing which we may hold 

we expect to hear suggestions that 
| the obligation to bargain collectively 
} should be spelled out more com- 
} pletely with respect to those “other 
_terms and conditions of employ 

ment” outside of wages and hours. 
| The issue arises out of the union 
welfare fund cases. When the board 
| decides the Inland Steel and General 
1 Motors cases, the issue may be clearer 
| drawn. We have been making such 
| funds one of our primary studies. 
| The restrictions on such funds 
{ provided by Taft-Hartley by except- 
| ing in part funds in existence on 
| January 1, 1946, have made it pos- 
| sible to bypass what I believe was 
| the intent of Congress. 
| I have attempted to indicate what 
| appear to be conditions which may 
develop into a need for corrective 
amendments. The committee did not 
believe there was any immediate 
necessity for amendment. Insofar as 
the new law has been tested, it has 
proven adequate to remedy abuses 
which have arisen. Except for the 
| national emergency created by the 

coal strike, I have observed no crys- 
| tallization of opinion in Congress for 
specific labor legislation at this time. 

The Taft-Hartley law is achieving 
the purposes of its sponsors. Dan- 
gers exist in three possibilities: 

1. Inability of the NLRB to 
dispose of its cases promptly. 

9, Because employers accede to 
union demands to break it. 

3. Where it is not properly en- 
forced by those agencies charged 
with its administration. 
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ROCK ISLAND 
has BOTH to give you the 


BEST in freight service! 


| sttk ISLAND |) 


MODERN FACILITIES—Huge Diesel-powered Rocket Freights, that 
haul Jong trains of latest-design freight cars at express speeds, are 
just part of Rock Island’s fine physical equipment. 8,000 miles of 
improved right-of-way serve the freight-transport needs of 14 great 
states. And fine water terminals at Houston, Texas City and Galveston 
give fast through-service to export and import shippers. 
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CAPABLE REPRESENTATIVES—Rock Island has 272 Freight Repre- 
sentatives, whose experience totals 3,620 years, strategically 
located in 71 cities. In addition to giving you information on 
routes and schedules, they are experts on packaging, marking 


and stowing methods. Get in touch with your Rock Island Freight 
Representative. Chances are he can give you money-saving suggestions. 


J. W. Hill, Vice President-Freight Traffic 
La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


*Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
Tantei ous. cake o oe emis 

*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
hostiotsotherseata. cup .aicrss ee teas 

* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
CININg eee ae eae tee ete ote 

CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WHITEHALL 9637 


The Red * STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


MIXED 
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KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS 


RED TOP 
WHITE CLOVER, ETC. 


for 


PARKS, CEMETERIES 

GOLF COURSES, INDUS- 

TRIAL PLANTS and 
ESTATES 


J. OLIVER JOHNSON 
SEED CO. 


940-960 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 22 


PHONE MONROE 6580 
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New Products 


Hand Brake Signal Light 

For the absent-minded motorist who 
drives off in a cloud of smoke with 
hand brake still set, Techtmann Indus- 
tries of Milwaukee are now distribut- 
ing a unique auto attachment called a 
‘“Brake-Saver.” It is a dashboard warn- 
ing light that illuminates when the 
ignition is turned on and does not go 
off until the emergency brake is re- 
leased. According to the company, 
the “Brake-Saver” has an amber sig- 
nal light that is visible even in direct 
sunlight and can be simply installed 
in any car or truck. 


Emergency Lighting System 

A portable self-powered emergency 
lighting system that is said to provide 
instant illumination when normal cur- 
rent fails has been developed by the 
Electric Cord Company, New York 
City. Called “Minuteman,” the auto- 
matic light has two lamp heads which 
illuminate an area of about 10,000 
square feet for five hours. When nor- 
mal current is restored, the lights go 
out automatically and a_ plug-in 
charger restores power to the battery. 


Automatic Safety Knife 

A pocket-size cutting knife of vir- 
tually error-proof safety has been in- 
troduced by Lipton Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. When 
pressure is applied, a covering guard 
is forced away from the blade. When 
pressure is released, the guard imme- 
diately covers the blade again so that 
it can be carried safely in one’s pocket. 


Triple Electric Outlet 

Now that most home electrical ap- 
pliances are fitted with flat, rather 
than round, plugs, it is logical that 
more than two of the newer plugs may 
be used in an electric outlet of con- 
ventional size. McDonald Mar.ufac- 
turing Company, Los Angeles. has 
now introduced such an outle: which 
can be installed in standard outlet 
boxes to accommodate three flat plugs 
or two round and one flat plug. 


Quick-Forming Latex 

A new plastic resin —- Geon Latex 
31X —that will form a glove-like 
film on a hand dipped into it and 
which later can be peeled off like a 
rubber glove has been developed by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Cleveland. A latex of vinyl chloride 
resins, the substance does not require 
hot air to be converted into finished 
products. Hence, according to the 
company, it can be used to make water 
paint with a waterproof film, for 
packaging foods, as a protective cover- 


ing for fruits and vegetables, and as 
an adhesive. 


Recorder That “Scrambles” 

An automatic coding and decoding: 
system for dispatching confidential 
business or personal information has 
been introduced by the Codit Com~ 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn. It consists 
of a plastic tracking disc which, when! 
used with a phonograph-like machine,’ 
records a voice track unintelligible to: 
anyone who plays it back without ani 
identical tracking disc of the same: 
code. Each purchaser receives a pri-| 
vate code sold in a sealed package. 


Plastic Wall Tile 

A new all-plastic wall tile, using; 
Dow Chemical Company’s “‘Styron,” 
has been introduced by the Atlas Tile: 
Engineering Company, Chicago. The: 
plastic tile is said to provide a lustrous. 
finish in a wide range of solid colors, 
to be extremely light-weight and acid: 
and alkali resistant. It can be installed: 
over plaster, wood, painted wall or! 
wall-board. 


Dry Developer 

A new dry process reproduction: 
unit which saves time and labor in 
making dry prints, positives, and nega- 
tives, has been introduced by Peck: 
and Harvey, Chicago. According to 
the company, the new “Ammo-Fume”™ 
Dry Developer exactly reproduces di- 
rect from an original anything drawn, 
typed, printed or photographed on 
translucent paper. 


Multiple Welder 

Sciaky Brothers, Inc., Chicago, have 
developed a multiple welding machine 
designed for fabricating small wheels, 
brake drums, and similarly shaped 
products. The machine is actually 
two welders mounted opposite each 
other, Each unit houses eight oppos- 
ing electrodes and two transformers. 
The material drops down a gravity 
feed chute in the center and auto- 
matically initiates pressure cylinders 
and welding current. 


Midget Utility Heater 

A compact utility air heater, in- 
corporating in one unit the fan, motor, 
drive, safety devices and temperature 
controller, has been introduced by Gas 
Appliance Service, Inc., Chicago. 
Direct-fired for maximum efficiency, 
the new heater is designed for a vari- 
ety of industrial operations, including 
baking of lacquers and enamels on 
metal ware, baking varnish on coils, 
curing rubber products, and drying 
paint, paper, and statuary. 
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@Textile Folder 


A new, high-speed machine that 


| automatically folds and stacks blank- 
| ets, bedspreads, towels, and many 
| other textile articles has been devel- 
oped by the Sjostrom Machine Com- 
| pany, Lawrence, Mass. It makes one 


to four folds lengthwise or sideways, 
operates as rapidly as pieces are fed 
into it, and stacks piles automatically 


up to four feet in height. 


“Magnetic” Brush 
A brush that has no bristles but, 


| instead, uses static electricity has been 


introduced by Better Brushes, Inc., 


Palmer, Mass. On one brushing sur- 


face, grooved plastic magnetizes dirt 
from upholstery, drapes and clothing. 
On the other surface, there is a sponge 


suitable for cleaning velvet, suede and 


similar surfaces. 


Trends In Finance 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing a guaranteed daily audience of 


1,250,000 riders. 

The plan is to broadcast 20-minute 
programs from 6 a.m. to early evening; 
18 minutes for music, two minutes 
for news, and a 30-second commer- 
cial every five minutes. Washington 
bus riders have endorsed the idea 9-1, 
and the department stores are itch 
ing to get working on those women 
riding downtown on the 10 a.m. shop- 
pers special. 


« « » » 


After an exten- 


Corporation sive study of the 
Liquidity current financial 
Held Ample status of U. S. cor- 


porations, the De- 
partment of Commerce has concluded 


that, although business is not quite as | 


liquid as in 1946, it is still in a highly 
favorable condition by all pre-war 
standards. 

The department notes, for example, 
that despite extensive capital expan 
sion since the war, corporations gen- 
erally are carrying a smaller fixed 
interest burden than in previous pe- 
riods of high business activity. This, 
it believes, should allay fears of an 
unwarranted dependence upon bor- 
rowed capital. Corporation interest 
payments are currently estimated at 
eight per cent of profits before interest 
and taxes, as compared with 12 per 
cent in 1941 and 25 per cent in 1929. 


‘The total amount of interest-bear- | 


ing corporate debt outstanding today 
is somewhat lower than in 1929,” the 
department says, “and interest rates 
are much lower, though profits, prices, 
and the national income are much 
higher.” 

For the most part, the department 
finds no evidence of business con: 
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It fills the BILL 


Yes, the RED BOOK — Chicago's Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory — comes in for constant usage in modern business offices. 
Switchboard operators use it to find customers’ telephone num- 
bers; stenographers, to check names and addresses; secretaries, 
as a cross-reference to mailing lists. And when a name is needed 
for a contract or invoice, it’s often easier to recognize it in the 
RED BOOK than it is to review the files. Of course, purchasing 
agents really give this handy, where-to-buy-it guide its toughest 
workout. They use it regularly for tracking down new sources 
of supply, needed parts, all kinds of business and industrial 
items. Everyone uses the RED BOOK. It fills everyone’s needs. 


Here’s another way to use the RED BOOK 


Maybe you have forgotten a business firm’s name 
but remember the address. For example, you want 
to call the tax consultant whose name has slipped 
your mind but who has offices at 500 Blank Street. 
Simply turn to the heading “Tax Consultants” in 
the RED BOOK, find the address you know, and 
there’s his name and telephone number. 


The RED BOOK tells you where-to-buy-it! 


Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory » Outside Chicago look in the Yellow Pages 


SEE CHICAGO 


Parks, boulevards, points of interest 


ENTERTAINING ... 


25 mi—1'% hr. tour...........- 1.50 1 
Bice, SEE ee a Personal or Business 
So. Shore Tour 10:30, 1:30 & 4:30 Finest wines and liquors, 
No. Shore Tour 12:00 & 3:00 Most reasonable prices. 


Grand Tour—10:30 - 12:00 - 1:30 a pris cette NOVELTIES Eze 


NIGHT LIFE & CHINATOWN TOUR eo) DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES s 


2 hr. & 15 min. $1.30, 


Call Ys —We Deliver 
BUS LEAVES 8 p.m. 


State -& Quincy and State & Randolph 


FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
—information Phone HARRISON 8847 


CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 
Starting Fol ope State St. & Quincy 


0 South) 
All Prices Plus Federal Tax 


BEVERAGES 
INC. 


210 W. Madison FRAnklin 7788 
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——————— fronting any serious difficulty in fi- 
nancing the largest facilities expan-- 
sion it has ever undertaken. “The? 
main limitation in the supply of in-- 
vestment funds during 1947 appears; 
to be in its distribution between liquid | 
assets available for borrowing and| 
liquid assets available for equity capt - 
tala 

As for the future, the department : 
believes industry will have no great : 
financing problems in 1948. “Unless | 
other investment outlets suddenly ap- | 
pear in large quantities, insurance : 
companies and other institutions will 
have little choice but to channel the 
public’s savings into the capital mar- 
kets.” 

The survey adds, “It is possible, of 
course, that corporations may be in- 
creasingly reluctant to add to their 
debt or to pay the price required 
for raising equity capital, so that in 
this sense a capital shortage might 
arise. This, however, seems to be pri- 
marily a long-run problem, in part 
resulting from institutional changes in 
our economy.” 


Sipe To eS | The Profit Boom 
You Can Judge aMan... poperied: (re sae 
is immaterial, the real object is to pro- 
BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS! vide a valid basis for management 
decisions on costs, prices and other 
policy matters. 
»» «Famous TRADE-MARK names are your assurance of | It may be further noted that at a 


real worth .. . coupled with XLWAY they are a double time when inflation is a major prob- 
lem, many people, in and out of busi- 


ness, ignore the fact that our obsolete 


EXCEL ELECTRIC can be judged by the company it keeps 


guarantee of best quality. It is with pride that we repre- 


sent these reliable manufacfurers! tax and accounting rules contribute 
themselves to inflation. They compel 

EXCEL ELECTRIC AT YOUR SERVICE IS LIKE business to make up the difference be- 
ANOTHER STOCKROOM IN YOUR PLANT! tween bookkeeping and real deprecia- 


tion charges out of nominal profits. 
Accordingly, management must log- 
ically include in its costs not only this 
difference itself but also the tax on 
EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY Valin shines ee aire 
vailing corporate tax rate of 38 per 

INCORPORATED , . 

2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS cent, this means that for every $100 
of additional depreciation which the 
company has to recover it must in- 
—________— |} clude in calculations the amount of 
$165 to compensate for taxes on costs, 
not on profits! Thus, while asking 
business to keep prices down, the gov- 
ernment at the same time forces com- 
panies to add additional tax costs to 
the price of their products. 

Critics of an indiscriminate appli- 
cation of the dollar yardstick some- 


mc 


For the best in WHOLESALE SUPPLIES phone VIRGINIA 7220 


Jim treland’s 42nd Oyster Season LONebeach #4 


1260 


632-4 North 


| Clark Street \\ times compare it to a rubber band 
Del. 2020 SS that stretches and contracts at the 
SEA FOOD at its BEST HANSEN ¥ 3 whim of circumstance. The compari- 
Clams Lobsters » Scallops. + Frog Legs ONE-HAND a) son is justified when we compare, let 
Expertly, Cooked ‘and Served :.. TACKING MACHINES | | ¥s say, 1940 and 1947 dollars. But 
. ot oe e ar For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- the dollar yardstick has an added de- 
inners from $ 35 ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- C a ; 

javianer Ge pent) 75¢ PKS Sark neon, screens, ete. Also, Tacks fect: elastic 1s certain to get back to 

night Lob an ‘ack-point Aas | . 7 {01 , : 
Asnenanient Lolister, pcooesiee x rae a a eas on | its original size eventually, but with 
Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 the dollar we have no assurance that 


it will ever return to “normalcy.” 
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This simply means we must accept 
an entirely revised economic pattern. 
Every figure we use must reflect this 
change. The same physical amount 

of business, for instance, will require 
~a 50 per cent greater dollar investment 
in accounts receivable. If a company’s 
weekly payroll was $1,000 before the 
war, it will probably need twice that 

amount to pay for the same amount 
of labor today. In a nutshell, this 
means that a company worth $500,000 

prewar has lost ground if it has not 
become at least a $800,000 company 
now. 
- A clear-cut example is inventory. 
With wholesale prices up 99.7 per 
cent from 1940, the average business 
inventory at an actual cost value of 
$1,997 today represents no physical 
increase over stocks valued at $1,000 
“seven years ago. 


Complex Implications 


The high cost of maintaining in- 
ventories at their old physical size 
has many implications. For tax and 
accounting purposes this additional 
expense of doing business is again re- 
garded as “profit.” The argument is 
based on the fiction that “‘a dollar is 
-a dollar” and that any dollar excess 
the business now enjoys as compared 
to prewar must necessarily represent 
profit. Surprisingly enough, the busi- 
“ness community has pretty much ac- 
cepted this fiction. 
Now, exactly what does this fiction 
mean? We teach freshmen in our 
colleges that debt is a preferred claim 
for a definite number of dollars and 
‘that equity capital is a certificate “of 
residual ownership in property. Thus, 
the equity owner’s investment is sup 
posed to represent a declining number 
of dollars during a period of falling 
prices and a growing number of dol- 
lars during a period of rising prices. 
In contrast to the bondholder, the 
equity owner in taking the risks of 
enterprise is supposedly enjoying at 
least the protection that his initial in- 
vestment rises and falls in accordance 
with the fluctuation of the general 
price level and therefore represents 
a relatively stable amount of purchas- 
ing power. 
The doctrine of ‘‘a dollar is a dollar” 
deprives him of this major justification 
for risk taking. When prices fall, no 


law protects him, and — under the 
principles expounded by the account- 
ing and tax professions — he. still 


loses a substantial part of the balanc- 
ing advantages which he might gain 
when prices rise. The principle of 
limiting the equity holder to a claim 


in effect leaves him with none of the 
advantages and all of the risks of a 


bondholder! ; 
The cost-price-profit relationships 


in dollars in a period of rising prices 
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This book 
tells you 
ttwhere to. 

find it” 
in Indiana 


The 1948 Indiana Industrial Directory—just off the press—is 
the most comprehensive buyers’ guide ever published for the Hoo- 
sier state. Contains 250 fact-packed pages (size 8)” x 11”) with 
complete, clearly classified information on 8,900 sources of supply. 

More than a mere listing of Indiana’s key manufacturers, proc- 
essors and wholesalers, the Indiana 
Industrial Directory gives special 
attention to brand names, addresses, 
executives, branch offices, and ap- 
proximate employment. All facts— 
over 100,000 in all—are clearly enu- 
merated in three sections and ac- 
curately indexed. 

Compiled and published by the 
Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, this directory is authentic 
and complete—a “must” for effi- 
cient, economical purchasing. Only 
$10 (prepaid). Order today. 


INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
USE THIS HANDY COUPON! 


CONTAINS 


BUYERS’ Guip 
: E: Complete, simp}; , 
ing of 8,900 Beet hee: See een 


‘i Processor. 
holesalers, classified by prod a 


et ucts, 

ae ee Detailed informa- 
Indiana . 

location, Population, 

Gnd roads, Utilities, 

radio stations—p| 

Products, 


cities and towns, listing 
transportation facilities 
banks, newspapers, hotels, 
ce eer of executives, 
number of employes f, : pine eee 

or all ind: 


in cities, ustries located 


STATE-w, 
IDE INDEX: Alphabetical listing 


of manufa 

ae cturers, processors and wholesalers 
in 

ker 9 you fo find any information yeu 
NG matter of seconds. 


INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
207 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Enclosed is check (or money order) for____copies of the 1948 
Indiana Industrial Directory, @ $10 per copy (prepaid). 


Name. 


Company. = 


Address. 
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A Few Years Ago 


some of our advertisers were small order 
operators — today they are the leaders 
in their fields. Good service plus good 
advertising in a good magazine builds 
business. COMMERCE is the magazine— 
how about your advertising? 


that exist in most industries today are 
very like the sand castles a youngster 
builds on a beach at low tide. Wait 
a moment and the rising water will 
sweep the structure away. Unless 
precautions are taken now, the first 
drop in demand and sales will in- 
evitably turn what looks like satisfac- 
tory earnings into unmistakable losses. 


IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 
One Name Stands Out Eminently 


RNITURE HOUSE, INC. 
Wood—Steel 


“The Finest in Executive Furniture’’-—Always at the Right Price 


For Your Convenience in Selections We Have Ten Completely 
Furnished Display Rooms. 


160 W. LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


ALL PHONES—CENTRAL 3609 


STEEL DUMP BODIES 
PERFECTION HOISTS 


LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
WOOD & STEEL PANEL 
AND STAKE BODIES 
RAIL DETECTOR CAR BODIES 


Repairs — Lettering — Painting — Steel Fabrication 


501 W. 33rd St. 


Chicago 16, III. 


BOUlevard 6182 ===! 
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The simple fact is that break-evet 
rates for most companies have risenp 
sharply. The full effect of this change’ 
will not become apparent until busi- 
ness activity declines from its present 
high plateau. The basic effect of tra- 
ditional operating statements lies in 
the fact that they indicate only in‘ 
directly the rate at which an industry, 
may be operating. Because fixed costs’ 
per unit tend to drop and profits rise: 
as volume expands, the present high) 
rate of business activity obviously pro- 
duces higher total profits. The real| 
question is not whether profits have: 
risen, but how much they have. risen | 
and what share of the additional earn- - 
ings is due to higher profit margins } 
per unit and what share is simply ' 
the result of more units being made : 


and sold. 


Profit Percentage Lags 


The truth is total dollar profits 
have risen less than total volume, al- 
though logically they should have 
risen much more because of economies 
gained through increased volume. Of- 
ficial government reports indicate 


| clearly that the profit per dollar of 


sales today is actually below the 1941 


| ratio. 


It could be argued, of course, that 
in an economy running in high gear 
business can and. should be satisfied 
with a lower profit ratio. The over- 
whelming majority of companies would 
probably accept this principle, if they 
could be assured that even this lower 
rate would be maintained. Obviously, 
American business has no such assur- 
ance today. Business must thus be 
guided by past experience, which in- 
dicates that periods of extremely high 
activity have always been followed by 
slumps, that very high rates of book 
profit during prosperity have had to 
compensate for lower earnings or out- 
right losses during slump periods. 

From the viewpoint of the investor 
and economist, the present high break- 
even rates have still another signifi- 
cance. They eliminate any possibility 
of assigning present and past profit 
ratios the same meaning, even after 
adjustments have been made. We have 
to recognize the fact that $100,000 
earned in 1940 when the company was 
Operating at 60 per cent of capacity 
is not the same as $100,000 earned in 
1947 when the company was operat- 
ing at perhaps 95 per cent of capacity. 
Unless this fundamental difference is 
considered in evaluating corporate 
profits, conclusions drawn from the 
dollars earned alone will be grossly 
misleading and they will serve only 
to confuse the issues further, 

A radical departure is called for. 
While there is little or no hope for 
an early revision of the tax and ac- 
counting rules which bind our con- 
ventional record-keeping and account- 


COMMERCE 
ing procedures, management faces a 
unique opportunity to reveal the true 
facts. There can be no doubt that 
it will require courage to depart from 
the traditional pattern. Yet such ac- 
tion is essential if management reports 
and statements are to provide a true 
picture of company operations to all 
who have legitimate interest in them. 


Granting that the adjustments dis- 
cussed earlier cannot be measured in 
completely accurate and objective 
terms, there still remains the task for 
management to furnish the best possi- 
ble estimates to bring current operat- 
ing and profit figures into proper per- 
spective. While the final result may 
not be unequivocal enough to satisfy 
the perfectionist, it will be far supe- 
rior to the mechanical and inadequate 
reports seen today. 


In broad terms, three basic adjust- 
ments are necessary: 


1. Depreciation charges must be 
increased to bring them in line with 
today’s approximate replacement costs. 
Notwithstanding the requirements of 
accountants and internal revenue col- 
lectors, management should take this 
additional charge as a deduction from 

j current income in communicating the 
figures to stockholders, employes and 
the community. 

2. Greater dollar amounts neces- 
/sary to maintain physical operations 
at prewar levels should be reflected 
by the addition of physical data to 
financial statistics. Thus, the amount 

bof payroll dollars expended in the 
course of the year might be related to 
man-hours to eliminate the mislead- 
} ing effects of higher wage rates. Simi 
larly, an index could be used to reflect 
| the physical quantities of inventories 
i as distinguished from their book 
) values. 
' 3. Rate of operations should form 
} an integral part of every management 
) report, preferably in terms of per cent 
| of capacity utilized and breakeven 
| points at prevailing costs and prices. 
} It would be valuable to add a figure 
| indicating, for example, that a profit 
| margin of 12 cents on the dollar at 
! 90 per cent of operations today is 
| the approximate equivalent of a return 
| of perhaps four cents at the company’s 
‘ “normal” operating rate of 65 per 
| cent. 
| Having made adjustments for major 
| distortions in profit figures, manage- 
) ment will still have to fulfill two major 
| obligations. It must put the facts be- 
} fore both the Congress and the public 
| forthrightly and openly. Critics of 
+ our economic system have enjoyed a 
} field day using business’ own figures 
) to arouse — anti-business sentiment. 
| Business executives know these figures 
} are misleading, but the public does 
not. 


We must make economic reality | 
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Power and Light 
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ARMitage 8300 Inspected 


(WEEKLY - MONTHLY) 
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PRINTING 


can and will do a good job in your post war ADVERTISING program, 
if it is well planned and expertly executed. 


With our increased facilities, operated day and night, we are in a 
position to help you, from idea to the finished product. 


CATALOGS e BOOKS e BOOKLETS e TARIFFS 

YEAR BOOKS e DIRECTORIES e ADVERTISING 

LITERATURE e HOUSE ORGANS e MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Letter Press or Offset Printing. 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS AND PRICES 


Te INLAND PRESS, Inc. 
DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 
600 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7 


FiINancial 1700 
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clear to our legislators for they wili 
debate a revision of tax laws this yea 
and next. Whatever the specific me 
chanics of the revision may finalh 
be, there is urgent need to reconside 
and revamp our tax rules to bring 
them more nearly in line with today” 
realities. 


Nor can management stop there. A 
public relations job is needed, more 
comprehensive and more powerfu 
than any put forth by individual com: 
panies in the past. If managemen 
_groups apply the same skill in explain: 
ing these figures that they have usec 
in advertising and sales effort, tha 
public will acquire a better under: 
standing of the problems which face 
individual industries and our econ 
omy as a whole. If we fail to get tha 
facts across and let our foes coma 
pound their distortions, we shall lose: 
the fight against collectivism by de 
fault. 


ATTENTION 
DIRECTORS AND TRUSTEES 


of hospitals, schools, churches and other char- 
itable institutions. An important decision has 
been rendered regarding the liability of charit- 
able institutions. Full details are available ina 
special leaflet entitled ‘An Important Message 


for Directors and Trustees.’’ We will be glad to 
provide you with a copy. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD 


Insurance Service Since 1859 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Wabash 0400 - 


Auto Engine of Future 


(Continued from page 20) 


regular gasoline a few octane numbers.; 
Thus they would keep pace with the 
new cars and still meet efficient per-’ 
formance requirements of the old ones.; 


This process of gradual improve- 
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ment will continue for a number of 
years. It can readily be done in the 
auto industry, simply by redesigning 
engine heads so that pistons travel 
farther into the cylinders and step 
up the pressure proportion. The new/ 
1949 engines now being prepared for’ 
production next year are carrying out! 
this approach. The blocks—the basic, , 
bottom portions of any powerplant— - 
are designed so that they need not: 
be changed for years, thus meeting 
the automotive economics of making | 
a major engine redesign job last as; 
much as eight or ten years. But the: 
heads, where variations are possible, , 
are being laid out with an idea of’ 
year-to-year modification. The Ket- 
tering ratio of 12.5-to-l may finally 
not prove feasible as the end-point 
of these gradual advancements, but 
10-to-1 may well be. 

Some day, therefore, you can ex- 
pect to ride behind a really new kind 
of powerplant. It will deliver 25 to 
30 miles per gallon in the average 
car—perhaps as much as 40 in some. 
It will boast better acceleration and 
greater efficiency than would be pos- 
sible today. Even if the special gaso- 
line it required cost a nickel a gallon 
more than today’s grades, it should 
be well worth it. That day is coming 
—coming just as surely as the lights 
burn these nights after dinner in the 
research shops of Detroit. ; 
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By 


A city boy and a country lad were 
walking down a street. Coming toward 
them was a product of the beauty parlor— 
permanent wave, scarlet fingernails, drug- 
store complexion and gaudy lipstick. 

“Now what do you think of that?” 
asked the city boy. 

The farm boy looked carefully and ob- 
served: “Speaking as a farmer, I should 
say that it must have been mighty poor 
soil to require so much top-dressing.” 


Woman: “Doctor, is it true that sleep- 
ing outdoors will cure insomnia?” 

Doctor: “Perfectly true. But sleeping 
indoors will do the same thing.” 


* * * 


Johnny had taken his first dancing les- 
son. When he returned home his mother 
asked him how he liked it. ‘““Why mother, 
it's easy,’ said Johnny. “All you do is 
turn around and keep wiping your feet.”’ 


4 * Ok 


Jim: “You know, politicians aren't so 
simple.” 

Bill: “Why not?” 

Jim: “You try standing on a fence and 
keeping both ears to the ground.” 


Te ye: 


Friend: “Why did you shoot your hus- 
band?” ( 

Young Wife: “We couldn't afford a 
divorce.” : 

* + * 

Art student: “You're the first model I’ve 
kissed.” 

Model: “Really? How many have you 
had?” 

Art student: “Four—an apple, an or- 
ange, a vase of flowers, and you.” 


Sophomore: “Ever bothered with ath- 
lete’s foot?” 

Junior: “Only once—when the captain 
of the football team caught me with his 
girl.” 

* ok Ok 

“Harry,” said the auditor's wife, ‘aren't 
attics the most wonderful things to have 
around?” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed the agreeable 
man. “What did you 
darling?” 

“The new look,” replied the happy 
housewife, “in an old trunk.” ‘ 


discover now, 


The woman lion tamer had her beasts 
under perfect control. At her summons 
the fiercest lion came meekly to her and 
took a piece of sugar out of her mouth. 
The circus crowd marveled—all except one 
man, 

“Anybody could do that,” he yelled 
from the audience. 

“Would you dare to do it?” the ring- 
master retorted scornfully. 

“Certainly,” replied the man in the 
audience, “I can do it just as well as the 
lion can.” 

* * * 

An inmate of the asylum approached the 
painter hard at work on the ceiling. 

“Hey, mister, have you got a good hold 
on that brush?” 

“I think so—why?” 

“Well, hang on tight—I’m going to 
move this ladder.” 

* x 


It was lunch hour at the plant, and 
Pat’s two buddies decided to play a little 
joke on him during his absence. They 
drew the features of a donkey upon the 
back of his coat. In due time Pat returned 
and presently hove in sight bearing the 
decorated coat. 

“What's the trouble, Pat?” asked one 
casually. 

“Nothing much,” replied Pat, equally 
indifferent, “only I'd like to know which 
one of yez wiped your face on me coat.” 


| DRESSING 
ROOM 


“No excuses, | saw the fight !’’ 


COMMERCI 


A Hollywood film actress was applyinp 
for a passport. 

“Unmarried?” asked the clerk. 

“Occasionally,” replied the actrees. 


* * * 


Texans claim to have originated the ex) 
pression, “Horse sense,” and they sey i 
developed from the fact that horses jon’) 


bet on people. 


Daughter: “I can’t marry him, mother 
He’s an atheist and doesn’t believe there i:i 
a hell.” 

Mother: “Marry him, dear, and betweer: 
us we'll convince him he’s wrong.” 


The minister had just finished an exx 
cellent chicken dinner. As he looked out: 
of the window, a rooster strutted across 
the yard. 

“My!” said the minister, “That is cer+ 
tainly a proud rooster. 

“Yes, sir,” said the host, “he has reasons 
to be proud. One of his sons just entered 
the ministry.” 

ae ne 


Bill: “Have you seen one of those news 
instruments that can tell when a man isi 
ling?” 

Hank: ‘‘Seen one? I married one.” 


* * * 


“T feel sure, my poor man,” said the: 
sympathetic old lady, visiting a state prison,| 
“it was poverty that brought you to this.””’ 

‘No, ma’am, quite the contrary,” re-: 
turned the prisoner. “I happened to be: 
coining money.” 

a * * 


In a college town a student called at a 
boarding house to ask about rooms. 

“And what do you charge for your 
rooms?” he asked. 

“Five dollars up,’ was the reply. 

“Yes,” but Im a student,” he said, 
thinking the price a little high. 

“That being the case, the price is $5 
down,” replied the landlady, who had had 


experience. 


